Intercultural Communication 

Week 1 

Forum 

Question: Why is a course on Intercultural communication relevant in today’s society? 


A course on Intercultural communication is relevant in today’s society because 
globalization has created an interdependent world community. This 
interconnectedness means that our lives are increasingly dependent on events and 
people in other parts of the world. For example, recent approaches to trade policy 
assume that the United States can behave freely and independently in trade. The 
Trans-Pacific Partnership was meant to create the largest economic bloc in the 
world by linking United States economy with those of eleven other Pacific nations. 
Withdrawing from the agreement denied U.S. exporters better access to foreign 
markets, while simultaneously allowing the remaining eleven nations of the trade 
deal to grant preferential market access to one another, making it harder for United 
States companies to compete. Ignoring the interdependence of the United States in 
trade has had far-reaching consequences, not just for United States, but for Japan, 
the EU, Mexico, and Canada as well. 

Intercultural cooperation is more important than ever due to global social 
challenges, ecological concerns, humanitarian and legal cooperation, political 
questions, and security issues. Some of the social challenges include population 
growth and aging populations, while humanitarian and legal issues include disease 
control, natural disaster relief, and transnational crime. Ecological concerns consist 
of international competition for natural resources, including water and food stocks, 
and environmental degradation. Security issues include weapons of mass 
destruction, terrorism and piracy, while political questions focus on international 
legal system, ethics, and human rights issues. Immigration, urbanization, and ease of 
foreign travel are just some of the ways globalization has resulted in increasing 
intercultural relationships. In addition, technology is bringing about social and 
cultural changes by allowing translation across many different written languages, 
enabling ordinary citizens to form and organize groups quickly, as well as providing 
rapid notification and information concerning human crises. 

Intercultural communication is complex, and must include awareness of the 
uniqueness of the individual, the hazards of over-generalizing, the need to be 
objective, and the necessity for compromise. Perhaps most importantly, it must 
include awareness that communication is not a solution for all intercultural 
difficulties. 


Comment 1 


I'm intrigued by your mother's profession. I have never considered a career as a 
Psychologist who operates internationally as a possibility until today. You are 
certainly correct stating that technology has increased our ability to connect with 
people anywhere in the world. Some of us, at the risk of giving away our age, still 
remember having pen pals and waiting weeks for letters to arrive from different 
corners of the world. Now, we form close friendships with people on different 
continents by just a press of a button, and find ourselves inconvenienced only by the 
difference in time zones. When I was in my early teens, I never would have imagined 
having the ability to facetime on a hand-held device simultaneously with friends in 
Germany, Australia, and Israel. But having formed those friendships, I do now 
recognize how small my world was before the ability to do so. 

One of the videos we watched for this lesson states that over 3.8 billion in the world 
use technology now, and this only seems a large number until you compare it to the 
7.6 billion of people in the world. More than half the world still is not making use of 
the tools that the rest of us utilize every day to connect with different cultures. Some 
of this is due to a lack of access to this technology, but some, I believe, is a result of 
unwillingness. I have a few elderly family members whose minds could certainly be 
improved by the ability to communicate face to face with a person currently living in 
Israel. But they are not interested in having their preconceived notions or opinions 
changed. In other words, they have the means and the ability to communicate with a 
culture different from their own, they just choose not to do so. 

Worse, the media technology has given them the ability to enclose themselves in 
what the book calls a ‘filter bubble’ that lets in only the information with which they 
agree. I love the quote given by Nicholas Kristof: “Americans increasingly are 
segregating themselves into communities, clubs and churches where they are 
surrounded by people who think the way they do.... The result is polarization and 
intolerance.” You are absolutely correct, there is an abundance of major 
misunderstandings, preconceived notions, stereotypes and fears about people 
whom are different. However, I would argue that technology, in United States at 
least, has been a double edged sword. It certainly does allow us to connect with 
different cultures, and allows us to acquire knowledge that should minimize 
misunderstandings and stereotypes. However, it also allows us to find materials that 
confirm and solidifiy almost any conviction. 


Comment 2 


Those are interesting questions, and I really want to unpack them without writing 
an essay. 

I don't actually believe that schools do focus on other cultures in United States. I may 
be wrong; most of my grade school was completed in a different 

country. However, there were distinct differences in classes pertaining to 

history, geography, and cultures of the rest of the world in my country, versus the 


United States. For one, I found world history as taught in United States to be very 
limited, even in High School classes, compared to the grade school classes I attended 
in Former Yugoslavia. In addition, I can't remember being taught any geography in 
United States, and the only cultural differences I remember being addressed were a 
part of my foreign language class. I attended High School in United States during the 
9/11 terrorist attack, and remember thinking how useful it would have been to 

have any educational materials focused on the Muslim religion, or the culture of 
Muslim majority countries. I believe that even one class on this subject could have 
prevented a great deal of unpleasantness, misunderstandings, and damaging 
stereotypes. 

College, of course, is a bird of a different feather. In college I found all the 
information that had been severely lacking in my High School education. However, 
college also requires one to be interested in learning these subjects, and the ability 
to pay in order to learn them. It is surprisingly easy to earn a four-year degree 
without ever having met with a person whose opinion differs from one's own. Most 
classes that deal first and foremost with cultural education and eliminating 
stereotypes, are not core requirements for a great number of degrees. In other 
words, if you find that a PSY 3000 - Stereotypes and Prejudice course doesn't agree 
with your world view, it's just as easy to switch to Moral Development, where you 
may find that Dawkins is more your cup of tea. In this way, a college education 
allows the same ‘filter bubble’ that the media technology offers. In addition, even if 
colleges required you to take courses that focused on cultural education, the college 
education cost, which has gone up 80% in the last thirty years, ensures that a great 
deal of the population will never have access to it. 

That said, you are absolutely right. The fact that in 2018 we continue to have racial 
and cultural barriers with each other right here in the U.S. blows my mind as 

well. Colin Woodard wrote a book back in 2012 that argues that there are eleven 
distinct cultures, essentially eleven different nations in the United States, which have 
historically divided the U.S. on beliefs systems and public policy. Iam not sure if he is 
correct in this, but he does point out that people choose to move to places where 
they identify with the cultural values, so the so-called blue states become more blue, 
and the red states become more red over time. This seems just another was to 
illustrate the ‘filter bubble.’ Should there be a drastic overhaul in 

our education system? Absolutely, and not only because we seem incapable of 
communicating effectively with different cultures within our own borders. However, 
I'm afraid you would find that people seek cultures, beliefs, and surroundings that 
match their own, regardless of opportunity. As to whether these issues will improve, 
that is a question I will save for my PhD dissertation. But I do want to point out that 
focusing on other countries should not eliminate the need to focus on issues right 
here in the United States. Our issues are world issues and vice versa. We do not exist 
in a vacuum; and the country-specific challenges we are facing, as daunting as they 
may seem due to their proximity, are no more urgent than the challenges the rest of 
the world is facing. As a world power, I certainly hope we are capable of dealing with 
both without having to prioritize our own. 


Comment 3 


I love that statement, "the goal is not to avoid conflict, but promote education and 
awareness of the issues." I think you're absolutely correct. Many people seem to 
think that avoiding conflict is a priority over instituting real and significant change. 
I'm curious, do you believe conflict to be an essential part of producing a more 
aware, and enlightened society of people, or do you think we could accomplish this 
without conflict? 


Journal 1 


1. List 3 positive and unique aspects of intercultural relationships. 

2. List 3 reasons why people may be hesitant to develop relationship with people 
from other cultures. 

3. List 3 types of communication problems you have had when communicating 
with “others”. 

4. Many communication specialist mention open-mindedness as a trait necessary 
for successful intercultural relationships. Why and what else? 

5. Which trait do you fell you need to develop further to become better at 
intercultural communication? 


Three positive and unique aspects of intercultural relationships are acquiring new 
skills, eliminating stereotypes, and acquiring knowledge about the world. People 
may be hesitant to develop relationship with people from other cultures because of 
their differences in communication styles, values, thought process, and beliefs 
system. In Moral Development class, we learned that a principle of relational 
attraction suggests that individuals tend to be attracted to people they perceive to be 
similar to themselves. Therefore they find it to be difficult to communicate with 
people they find to be dissimilar. Negative stereotypes also present a challenge in 
intercultural relationships. For example, some negative stereotypes about Muslims 
perpetuate the idea that all Muslim terrorists wear turbans. This not only impacts 
the Muslim community but the Sikh community as well, since Muslims don’t wear 
turbans but Sikh do. Another negative stereotype states that all Muslim women wear 
hijabs, when there are nations in which Muslim women who have never covered 
their hair. In addition to stereotypes, language barriers and anxiety about being 
perceived as ignorant about a culture may prevent any attempts to develop a 
relationship. Upon immigrating to U.S., my most difficult and frustrating 
communication problem had been the language barrier. Learning the language was 
only half the battle; more difficult were nuances, slang, and communication within 
my specific peer group. Today, I have the same difficulty with co-workers who speak 
English as a second language. Although my own English is fluent, I still have 
difficulty with unfamiliar accents, and some words tend to lose all meaning if they 


don’t follow the rhythm and inflection I am accustomed to. I’ve also encountered a 
great deal of cultural differences involving personal space, communication of private 
information, and manners in general. For example, I was not accustomed to the 
personal space bubble that most Americans insist on, and had been used to 
communicating in a way that is seen in United States as an invasion of personal 
space. At the same time, I still have difficulty being asked questions which seem 
common in United States, such as my religious orientation or my salary, when these 
were not question one would ask of an acquaintance, or even a friend, in my culture. 
Open-mindedness is necessary for successful intercultural relationships because 
successful intercultural relationships require an understanding that different 
cultures have different customs, standards, social mores, and even thought patterns, 
and that those differences must be accepted and adapted to in order to facilitate 
success. In addition to open-mindedness, successful intercultural relationships 
require one to understand that individuals are shaped by their cultural background, 
and sometimes, one has to meet people more than halfway. In other words, we need 
to adapt our behavior, without expecting others to adapt to ours. The trait I feel I 
need to develop further to become better at intercultural communication is my 
inflexibility in the face of practices that do not have factual support. I find customs of 
cultures, including the one I live in, that run in opposition to scientific evidence, 
infinitely frustrating. When faced with these, I need to refrain from shouting “But 
Science!” and learn to communicate in a more effective way. 


Journal 2 


Answers the following questions: What are some of my communication strengths? 
What are some of my communication weaknesses? Which weaknesses should I be most 
invested in changing in the near future? What strategies can I use to improve my 
communication in this area? 


When I am talking to another person or group of people... 
1. Do I give them full or partial attention? 


2. Do I seem at ease or tense when I communicate with people different from me? 
3. Do I often change the subject without taking the other person into consideration 
or do I let others change the subject when they want to? 

4, Do I depreciate or magnify the statements of others? 

5. Do I smile or frown often? 

6. Do I interrupt often or let people talk as long as they want? 

7. Do I show empathy or am I uncomfortable when someone comes to me with a 
problem? 

8. Do my words tend to lower or raise the other person’s self-esteem? 

9, Do I over- or under-use the pronoun “I”? 


10. Do Ioffer supportive remarks, such as “I see” and “Is that so,” or do I listen 
silently while others are talking? 
11. Do I employ a posture that communicates interest or detachment? 


When I am talking to another person or group of people I tend to give them my full 
attention, regardless of their differences. In my line of work I communicate with 
individuals who are in advanced stages of Alzheimer’s and Dementia, co-workers 
from different parts of the world, such as Sri Lanka and Jamaica, as well as 
individuals of different faiths, cultures, orientations, and ages. In addition, I’ve taken 
multiple courses on effective verbal and nonverbal communication in counseling, as 
this will be the career I plan to enter upon receiving my degree, and I use the tools 
given to me in those courses in daily life. I’ve changed the subject abruptly when led 
into an uncomfortable or inappropriate conversations at my work place, with intent, 
and fully aware of how that abrupt change will be perceived. However, I find that 
redirecting a conversation is something I employ more often. The culture in which I 
was raised ensured that conversation came with an etiquette which eliminated 
practices such as interrupting someone else, being inattentive, or changing the 
subject if the other person initiated the conversation. I tend to avoid statements 
which would either lower or raise someone’s self-esteem; I find compliments 
difficult to pay and even more difficult to accept. I have only recently learned to 
accept praise, because having to respond to it makes me uncomfortable. I prefer to 
focus on other people, rather than having the focus on myself, and tend to use the 
pronoun “I” too often when forced to focus on myself. I smile a lot when 
communicating, and my intent is always to be at ease, which would allow the other 
person to be at ease as well. When communicating with my patients at work, I seem 
to be successful at this practice. As mentioned in the previous journal, I do tend to 
fail at communicating effectively when faced with practices or beliefs which I find to 
be scientifically inaccurate. Especially in the healthcare setting, I have a difficulty 
communicating with people who have strong religious beliefs, especially if those 
beliefs contradict effective treatment practices. However, if I depreciate the 
statements of others, this usually occurs when I’m communicating with those I have 
a close relationship with, such as friends or family members. I certainly cannot 
depreciate the statements of my patients, nor will I do so with my clients in my next 
workplace. However, I do need to learn to communicate more effectively. In 
substance abuse treatment setting I am bound to face individuals whose recovery is 
based in faith, and I need to learn effective ways to form a communication bridge 
between the roles both faith and science play in successful recovery. 


—Takethe Exam 


Week 2 
Forum 


Question 1: What has been said about culture is invisible? Provide examples of your 
own experiences now that you know more about it (2 paragraphs). 


Culture is invisible because it is a process that begins at birth, and it happens outside 
of one’s awareness. The most important aspects of culture are therefore invisible. 
For example, we can easily perceive visible signs of a culture such as literature, 
visual arts, food, and holiday customs. However, etiquette, values, perceptions, 
notions of modesty and concepts of fairness all exist below the surface. 


For example, one of the most pervasive values in U.S. culture is individualism. As 
someone who was raised in a collective society, I’ve noticed this difference between 
individualism and collectivism mainly in my formation of relationships and in 
seeking social support. In individualistic cultures, relationships appear to be seen as 
voluntary, and can be terminated if they are seen as not beneficial. Relationships in 
my culture were more stable and permanent. For example, people in the U.S. often 
move long distances for work, marriage, or school, and allow that move to terminate 
their existing relationships and friendships, forming entirely new circles of friends 
and relationships in their new location. This is something I’ve personally not 
witnessed before moving to the U.S., as relationships in my culture were usually 
maintained for life. Therefore, the U.S. cultural norm of terminating friendships can 
often be seen as rude and coarse to those from collective societies. When it comes to 
social support, in collectivistic cultures, there is a greater obligation to not be a 
burden on others. In the U.S. it is perfectly normal to seek social support when faced 
with a stressful event, but more importantly, this includes communicating with 
others about the stressful event. In a collective society, one may seek social support, 
but it is more likely to be implicit social support. In other words, people will seek 
close contact with others without actually talking about a stressor. 


Comment 1 


I love your shoe example, because it was a practice in my culture as well. I remember 
first encountering this practice of wearing shoes inside the house when I moved 
here over twenty years ago and being absolutely flabbergasted. I couldn't figure out 
how people managed to keep their carpets clean. But that's a wonderful example of 
having something as an important part of your culture, and never having realized it 


was until encountering something completely different. To this day, I'm still not really 
sure why we took our shoes off in the house, except that carpet cleaners back home 
were a relatively new invention, and cleaning carpets still required a brush, a bucket, 
and a day spent crawling around on your hands and knees. A pretty good reason to 
keep them clean as long as you can I guess. 


Comment 2 


I love your clinical setting example. I've worked in health care for a long time, and I 
feel like this setting can definitely be challenging when it comes to communicating 
with those from different cultures. Unlike retail or administrative settings, health 
care workers often need to tackle very difficult, and often very personal subjects. In 
addition, I feel that Western medicine has developed into a subculture with its own 
history, language, codes of conduct, expectations, methods, technologies, and 
concerns about the science which supports it. Science teaches us that human 
populations are governed by universal rules of biology that that exist outside of 
cultural boundaries. However, the methods and language of biologically based health 
care can create a chasm between practitioners and the cultures they serve. 


Question 2: Explain why have I used the 2nd Amendment as an example of how culture 
is slow to change. You can only do this if you have thoroughly looked and understood 
the various links on the last slide (18) of the ppts. 


Culture occurs on two levels. The superficial level includes superficial changes to the 
culture, such as the decline of the nuclear family in the U.S., which is defined as 
consisting of two parents and their children, supported only by the father 

working. The core level includes the core values of a culture, which are often 
invisible, and tend to not change over time, such as American individualism. 
Although statistics show that gun ownership and regulation is directly correlated 
with the rates of gun violence everywhere else in the world, in the United States, gun 
violence is often described as a result of mental illness, bullying in schools, 
immigration, drug trade, or any other issue that is not related to the guns 
themselves. The Second Amendment, giving citizens the right to bear arms, was 
written in a time which has no bearing on the United States today, and yet, despite 
numerous mass shootings and homicides, according to Pew research, majority of 
Americans support the Second Amendment. This seems utterly illogical, and it can 
be infinitely frustrating, if one is not aware of the relationship between core cultural 
values in United States and gun ownership. 

Gun ownership is an essential part of the core values and traditions that comprise 
American society. Two of those core American values include personal liberty 

and individualism. Over the course of American history, each of those core values 
has been intricately tied in with gun ownership. Guns have been central to 
establishing and defending the freedom that most American citizens would say is 
the value that makes the United States the country that it is today. Two hundred 


years of history is not very long compared to many other cultures, and American 
individualism still brings to mind, on some level, the early settlers of new 
frontiers. Guns were used for a lot of vital purposes such as hunting for food, and 
protection from the native populations and predators. This can be seen in 

the enduring popularity of hunting in rural states. In addition, the cultural practice 
of prioritizing individuals over the collective establishes a hierarchy in which the 
individual’s right to own a gun is given precedence over the harm that gun 
ownership causes to the collective society. Individualism also results in a view that 
government can and will interfere with the individual’s quest for freedom, or more 
accurately, individual's self-interest. Therefore, gun ownership represents insistence 
of individual freedom over the government, and the collective that the government 
embodies. 

Gun ownership has a place in American society that connects it with values of 
personal liberty and freedom from state interference, and this collection of 

values, through two centuries of social development, has rooted itself in the public 
and private lives of American citizens. As someone not brought up in American 
culture of personal liberty and individualism, I find the argument that favors the 
individual freedom over the wellbeing of the collective extremely 

frustrating. However, I suppose I should take a page out of our book, be 
nonjudgmental, and practice patience. 


Comment 1 


I'm glad you mentioned military, because I was thinking about the reverence that 
most people in United States hold for the armed forces. For having only two hundred 
and forty years of history, United States does have a significant military 

history. Revolutionary War, Civil War, World War I and World War II, Korea and 
Vietnam, not to mention Afghanistan and Iraq. Using guns to fight for the freedom of 
the US and its allies is a recurring theme in American history. It is not difficult to see 
why guns and freedom have become so interlinked that many Americans can't 
perceive one without the other. 


Comment 2 


I like that you point out we don't have the same need to protect ourselves today due 
to the existence of armed services. I often hear the argument that the right to bear 
arms allows people to protect themselves from the government, in case the 
government should turn tyrannical. However, as one of the articles points out, it is 
very unlikely that the citizens of United States, armed with guns of any kind, could 
take down the entirety of the government armed forces, which is equipped with 
tanks, aircraft, and watercraft. 


Comment 3 


I think superficial changes are inevitable. It was impossible to keep the family unit 
together in the United States the way we had back home. My parents could not 
afford to buy a home in Massachusetts, so they moved. My sister could not afford law 
school in Massachusetts, so she moved. My aunt received a very lucrative job offer 
two hundred miles away, so she moved. The idea of a large, supportive family living 
together is nice, but utterly impractical here. Even if I wanted children, my husband 
and I could not afford them, since the choice would be between children and my 
education. Children and a PhD together are a financial impossibility, especially for 
immigrants and refugees who come to the United States with nothing. Back home, 
college was free, health care was free, maternity leave was paid (although to be fair, 
the post-war conditions now make many of those benefits impossible), and child 
care was the extended family under your roof. 

In our core values, however, I don’t think we change at all. The Second Amendment 
conversation, | think, is a perfect example of that. I’ve lived in the United States for 
two decades, and the idea of individual rights trumping the health and wellbeing of 
the entire society is utterly incomprehensible to me. However, the Second 
Amendment isn’t the only example. The resistance to single-payer health care 
system based on “why should I pay so sick people don't die,” and resistance to 
welfare based on “why should I pay so poor people don’t starve,” are all equally as 
mindboggling, and a perfect example of placing the individual over the needs of the 
society. I can’t speak for others who come from collective societies, but I think we 
adapt and compromise where we must, in order to get by. Superficial values, such as 
the importance of family staying together, I can easily shed. But the core values are 
more resistant to change, as we saw with the Second Amendment. 

As far as strength is concerned, I can’t answer that. I’ve not done any research on the 
subject. I think defining ‘strength, depending on what culture you come from, would 
give you wildly different definitions anyway. I’ve come across a few studies that 
show people in individualistic societies receive less social support. A Northwestern 
University study found that genetic tendency to depression is much less likely to be 
realized in a culture centered on collectivistic rather than individualistic value. I'll 
quote a Chinese proverb at you, and leave it at that: “No matter how big, one beam 
cannot support a house.” 


Journal 1 


Early in the chapter we discussed how communication has consequences. List at least 
two occasions when you have experienced a consequence due to communication. (3 
paragraphs) 


The book explains that communication has a consequence, because all of our 
messages affect someone else. To some degree, they also modify our own behavior. 
The potential responses can be overt such as asking and receiving directions; covert, 
such as thinking about the statement but not responding overtly; unconscious, such 
as responding to messages received by imitation, observation, and interaction with 
others; and biological, such as a body response even if the cognitive processes are 


kept to a minimum. I find covert responses fascinating, as they can have a 
tremendous impact that the person making the initial communication is not aware 
of, because no overt response has been made. 

For example, during the Boston Marathon bombing in 2013, I was at work, following 
the news with the rest of my coworkers. It was six thirty in the morning when a 
coworker cornered me. One of the patients was asking for a cup of coffee, and in my 
coworker’s words, the patient was being ‘difficult’ that morning. I knew the patient 
she was talking about; usually, I would fetch him the cup of coffee before he had to 
ask for one, precisely because he can be ‘difficult’ However, that morning, in all the 
rush and excitement, I’d forgotten. So I made the cup of coffee and brought it in to 
the patient. His TV was on, and the news was showing the pictures of the marathon 
bombers, side by side. The reporter was stating that they were from somewhere in 
Russia. That the older brother was dead and the younger was nineteen years old. I 
found myself shocked that the younger one was my little sister’s age. And the 
patient, he looked up at me, and he said: 

“Who even let them into the country? How did they get in? Who let them have 

a driver’s license?” 

I didn’t have the option of making a response to that message, even if I had had a 
response. I also understood that someone born and raised in United States would 
never hear that message and be affected by it the way I was. Standing there with a 
cup of coffee that no one else wanted to deliver, and my great-grandmother’s 
Russian name clearly printed on my name-tag, I understood that to some people in 
this country, a large number of people, I would always be less. That one message to 
which I did not overtly respond has had numerous consequences on my life since 
them. Relinquishing my green card and obtaining a citizenship was just one of the 
consequences. Becoming more involved in social issues, immigration issues, and 
refugee rights, including war-related traumas and cultural transitions of refugee 
populations, have become a passion of mine, and have resulted in my change of 
major from Health Sciences to Social Work. 

Biological responses are also something I find fascinating. For a personal example, I 
had an extremely hard time making myself understood when I fist moved to the 
United States because I didn’t speak any English. The lack of a common language in 
every day life, while attempting to attend grade school and function among my 
peers, had resulted in stressful experiences at best, and traumatizing at worst. Three 
years ago | attempted to take an ASL class that many Masters programs will take in 
place of second language requirement. At the very beginning of the class, the 
professor informed us that his ASL class is an immersion class, and that from that 
moment on, we would only be acknowledged if we could sign what we wanted to 
say. My immediate biological response was an increased heart rate, sweating, 
inability to draw enough oxygen into my lungs, and an urge to find safety. The 
inability to find the correct words to be allowed to use the restroom during class in 
my first few months in the United States was sufficiently traumatizing that 
communication which threatened to have me repeat that experience had caused a 
biological response. 


Journal 2 


Attend a meeting ... church service, party, meeting, social event, table etiquette... of a 
culture or co-culture different from yours. Try to notice the various ways 

cultural characteristics of that culture are being reflected in the interaction. (3 
paragraphs) 


Last year I attended the annual Cranberry Day supper of the Wampanoag Tribe of 
Gay Head (Aquinnah). I was invited by a co-worker, who gave me some background 
information about the Cranberry Day, as I had very little knowledge of 

the Wampanoag Tribe or their traditions. It was interesting to find out that 

the Wampanoag Tribe has many celebrations focused on giving thanks, such as 
Green Corn Harvest Day and Strawberry Thanksgiving. My co-worker, Danielle, 
stated that giving daily thanks to nature and the sustenance it provides, has been a 
part of Wampanoag culture for thousands of years. 

Cranberry Day is usually held on a second Tuesday in October, although it used to be 
a three-day event, and majority of the Cranberry Day events are not open to those 
who are not members of the Tribe. Cranberry Day begins in the early morning, with 
the cranberry harvest. Wampanoag children take the day off from school, and 
families go out into cranberry bogs together. The Tribe takes a break for lunch, at 
which point some of the Elders tell stories about Cranberry Days from their past. 
During the lunch, some men from the Tribe play drums and sing. In the past, the 
parts of the harvest were sold or traded to supplement the Tribal families’ income. 
Now, most families store the cranberries to be used over the winter months for pies 
and jellies. 

The traditional potluck supper is held at the Tribe’s community center, and is open 
to visitors. Many of the meals brought included cranberries from the harvest. The 
tribe members played drums, sang, and danced. The supper itself was casual, with 
people moving around with their plates to talk to friends and acquaintances. Some 
of the Tribe members, mainly dancers and singers, wore the 

traditional Wampanoag garb, but most were casually dressed. Baskets of cranberries 
were displayed on tables. The atmosphere was comfortable and festive. In the 
beginning, I was afraid that I would feel out of place, or that I would say or do 
something that would single me out as an outsider. However, there were a great 
many people attending who were not a part of the Tribe, and seemed comfortable, 
which made me feel more comfortable. Danielle said that late in the evening, the 
Tribal Elders would tell stories about their history, but I had to go to work 

and couldn’t stay to hear them. She also said that every year, it seems like there are 
less and less Tribe members who attend. Many move away and can’t make it home 
for the thanksgiving festivals. 

The entire experience was pleasant but it made me feel sad. From the little I learned 
about it, the culture and traditions of the Wampanoag Tribe are based in gratitude 
and respect for the nature, and all it provides. Danielle says that Wampanoag Tribe 
used to be so large, that it spanned over forty different villages on mainland and the 
islands. Today there are less than five thousand Tribe members. 


Although Wampanoag culture is different from my own, other than traditional 
components of the potluck like drumming, singing, and dancing, I didn't notice any 
difference in interactions between the Tribe members and the visitors. It was 
actually impossible to distinguish the two unless they were dressed in the 
traditional garb. 


Forum - Essay Questions Presentation 1 


Question 1 - Dr. Hoda's country's social, economic, and political systems are run by 
men. Have you seen any example of a man or men trying to power over a group of 
women, children, or less powerful men? What and where was it? Did you or someone 
else say something or did someone stand up to them? 


Question 2 - Muslim women are typically placed into marriages for inheritance rights. 
How would you respond if you were placed into a marriage based off of technicality 
rather than true love? Would you be able to learn to adjust to being with that person 
for the rest of your life? 


Question 3 - Different cultures obviously have different perspectives on things. Now in 
an age of technology, you can come across different views much quicker than before. 
How do you feel when a person on social media is portraying a different perspective 
than your own? For example, a more conservative culture perspective may not show as 
much skin on Instagram pictures versus a more open culture may. How does it make 
you feel seeing people who post pictures that you would not post? Are you often 
offended or are you more open to different opinions? 


1. I can't think of a single country, off the top of my 

head, whose social, economic, and political systems are not run by men (which 
doesn't mean there aren't any). However, in the U.S. women hold about 20% of 
Congressional seats, 5% of CEO positions, 10% of leadership, pastoral, or ministerial 
positions in protestant places of worship around the country, and have never held 
more than a fifth of the Supreme Court seats. In non-profit businesses like charitable 
organizations and educational institutions, women hold 21% of the leadership 
positions, despite the fact that they also make up 75% of non-profit workers. We live 
in what is called the greatest country in the world, and women still make less money 
then men for working the same jobs, are expected to take care of children with no 
paid maternity leave, and according to NCADV, 1 in 3 have been victim to some type 
of physical violence in their lifetime. The examples can be easily seen in our own 
economy, government, and power structures. 

2. That's an interesting question, because arranged marriages, to a lesser extent than 
the example from the essay, are still happening all over the world. Perhaps not ina 
sense where you marry someone you've never met because your family makes the 
decision for you, but many traditional 'old money' families will single out the 
so-called ‘acceptable’ choices and threaten disinheritance if their wishes are not 
followed. You can easily find people in the United States, today, willingly entering 


loveless marriages because of financial insecurity. Would I do the same if I was given 
a choice? No. Would I be able to adjust if placed into a marriage against my will? 
Millions of women across the history of humanity managed to adjust, so I probably 
would too. 

3. In a world of infinite information literally at our fingertips, I do get easily offended 
by willful ignorance. I do welcome different perspectives, and different opinions 
than my own, as long as they're not based in ignorance and prejudice. In other 
words, I don't care how much skin someone shows on Instagram or on their You 
Tube video. If I find that it's not something I want to look at, then I simply don't. If I 
find that someone is using a social media platform to spread damaging and hateful 
rhetoric, I will get offended and do something about it. But when it comes to choices 
people make about themselves, their bodies, their lives, that are not harmful to 
anyone, I do generally tend to mind my own business. 


Forum - Essay Questions Presentation 2 


Question 1 - Do you know any Mississippi Chinese or anyone of Chinese descent that 
has a non-Chinese accent? 


Question 2 - Do you and/or your family use speech strategies like the ones discussed: 
‘Deference and Accommodation’ and ‘Deference and Topic Shifting’? Do you have a 
preference? 


Question 3 - In your opinion- why is food a topic of comfort? Share 2 of your ethic and 
family traditions. 


1. I have never met a Mississippi Chinese. I know a couple of people of Chinese 
descent who are bilingual and don't have an accent. Or I suppose I should say that 
they have the typical Boston accent. Both of them came to United States at a very 
young age, and were speaking English fluently by the time they were in High School. 
2. The women in my family have always been skilled at redirecting the conversation 
away from topics they did not want to discuss. However, I can't be sure that this 
skill is cultural. Both my great-grandmother, and my grandmother, were single 
women living alone and raising children in a time when such things were extremely 
rare. Deference and topic shifting may easily be a skill they gained out of necessity. 
3. Food is a source of comfort because it connects families together. All of our family 
get-togethers comes with meza; a sort of a Balkan appetizer spread which consists 
of a selection of small dishes served to accompany alcoholic drinks. It usually 
includes different types of cheeses, clotted cream, salted and smoked beef (suho 
meso), spicy sausage (sudjuk), roasted peppers and pickles. The food is 
accompanied by rakija, a fruit-based moonshine, and at least two people playing a 
guitar, with another half-dozen singing off key (compliments of the moonshine, I'm 
sure). 

However, it doesn't always have to be that elaborate. When my dad was working two 
minimum wage jobs and I rarely saw him, we communicated through our shared 


candy drawer. I could tell by the amount and the type of candy he would take, 
whether he was having a bad week at work. And if I hadn't seen him in a few days, 
I'd know he's thinking about me, because he would leave a bar of my favorite 
chocolate. 


- Fekethe Exam - 


Week 3 
Forum 


Question 1 - After taking the survey by the PEW Research Center (the link is under 
Reading, Viewing), enter your result here, and give your opinion on the questions: 
1. More women not ever having children. 

2. More unmarried couples raising children. 

3. More single women having children without a male partner to help raise them. 
4. More gay and lesbian couples raising children. 

5. More people living together without getting married. 

6. More mothers of young children working outside the home. 

7. More people of different races marrying each other. 

8. What other questions do you think they should have asked? 


My result was: You are MORE accepting of changes in family structure than... 
94% of the public. 

1. 11% Good thing for society 

I don’t have an issue with women choosing not to have children, especially since I 
happen to be one of them. I do believe that overpopulation of a planet that has finite 
resources is a problem that will only increase as time passes. However, I also believe 
it is unreasonable to expect women to have children simply because they’ve had the 
fortune (or misfortune), to be born with an ability to do so. Biological ability to bear 
children doesn’t exactly qualify one for the job of rearing children. 

2.43% Doesn’t make much difference 

I don't believe that marriage, or lack thereof, has any bearing on the relationship 


between two people or how they raise children. I recognize that certain cultures find 


marriage to be important, or even necessary in the process of rearing children. 


However, the Journal of Marriage and Family published a study in 2010 showing that 


there was no significant difference in outcomes between children born to parents 


who were married, versus those born to parents who were not married. Their 
wellbeing hinged on the stability of the family structure, not their parents’ marriage 
status. 

3. 69% Bad thing for society 

Single women raising children alone can be an issue, for purely financial reasons. 
Statistics show that women with a single income, and no social or family, are more 
likely to be living in poverty, which means their children are more likely to live in 
poverty as well. However, I don’t believe the issue is a lack of a male partner, I 
believe the issue stems from the lack of a second income, which could be obtained 
from a partner of any gender. The need for that second income could be avoided 
altogether if the woman has an extended family willing to provide financial and 
social support. 

4. 12% Good for society 

I don't believe there is a difference between gay and lesbian child rearing versus 
heteronormative child rearing. It’s possible that children raised by gay or lesbian 
couples would be more accepting of other non-traditional family units, and this can 
only be a good thing for society. It’s important to point out, however, that a person’s 
sexual orientation has no bearing on their parenting skills. 

5. 46% Doesn’t make much difference 

As I mentioned above, I don’t perceive the act of marriage as particularly important. 
My husband and I only married because the health insurance at my new job would 
not let me cover him as my “life partner.’ Now I get less money in student loans, and 
we actually lose money in taxes. 

6. 21% Good thing for society 

I believe a woman should be able to have a career and take care of her children, if 
this is her choice. However, most women don’t have this option. Lack of paid 
maternity leave means women are often forced to return to work before they are 
ready. The disparity in wage income means women work longer hours (I believe on 
average over 30 days a year more then men), make less money than men, while still 
being expected, by the society, to be the primary caregivers for the children. In other 
words, if a woman chooses to work outside the home while having young children, 
and is capable of doing so, then that’s a good ting for society. However, if a woman is 
forced by financial insecurity to return to work, when she feels that she should be at 
home with her children, then that can’t be a good thing for the society. I believe this 
is one of the primary reasons why women are choosing not to have children. 

7.25% Good thing for society 

The idea of an interracial marriage as a taboo has always seemed a bit absurd to me, 
since race is a social construct, which has changed drastically over the last few 
hundred years. Before the 17th century, whiteness didn’t even exist as a racial 
category. In the early 1900’s, Greek and Italian immigrants were classified as 
“nonwhite.” I think people should marry if they choose, and who they choose, and as 
long as the marriage is consensual, I don’t think I have the right to give an opinion on 
their choices. 

8. That was a pretty simple survey. I don’t think I would add to it, but I also feel the 
results are a bit outdated. A new Pew Research Center survey (May, 2017) found that 


roughly four-in-ten adults (39%) now say that more people of different races 
marrying each other is good for society; up significantly from 25% in 2010 when our 
survey was originally conducted. 


Comment 1 


I like you comment about separating people who answered the questions by age. 
Someone else mentioned that they were interested in knowing whether those who 
are older and hold more traditional views would feel differently about 
cohabitating and raising children without being married. I think it would be 
fascinating to be able to see the generational divide among the survey question 
responders. 


Comment 2 


You're right, the survey would definitely tell us more if we could separate the 
responders by gender. This is one of the things I thought was fascinating about the 
gender quiz at the beginning of the lesson, that it separated the answers by gender 
and political party lines. In particular when it comes to question about mothers with 
young children working outside the home. I wonder if the answers would show a 
significant difference in opinion depending on the gender of the person who 
answered the question. 


Journal 1 


This exercise shows the great diversity in worldviews held by different cultures, but 
also that those worldviews are supported by a system set in place that affects 
economic, political, religious and social structures, in other words, the DEEP 
STRUCTURE OF CULTURE. 

So, you need to imagine what the deep structure would look like (FAMILY, STATE & 
RELIGION) in cultures that hold the following believes: 

e Reincarnation and karma? Ex. It would probably be a very religious family 
with great respect for the elderly; the state would be very past oriented 
(looking to the past for answers to explain the present); and the religion 
would probably be Hinduism, Buddhism or Taoism. 

e That all events in the world are determined by Fate? - The religion would 
probably be Islam. In Islam, the belief in fate is an example of the divine 
decree and the predestination. According to the Quran, certain people go to 
hell because they chose to do bad deeds, and others to heaven by doing good 
deeds. The family roles would probably be formal, with clearly defined 
gender roles. The state would be present oriented. 


That a person’s worth is determined solely by birth? - A good example would 
be India’s Caste System, which divides Hindus into four main categories: 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and the Shudras. Many believe that the 
groups originated from Brahma, the Hindu God of creation. The upper and 
lower castes lived in segregated colonies, the water wells were not shared, 
Brahmins would not accept food or drink from the Shudras, and one could 
marry only within one's caste. The state would be present oriented. 

That certain ethnic groups are intellectually inferior? - The only blatant 
example that comes to mind is Nazi Germany. In 1933, prior to the 
annexation of Austria into Germany, the population of Germany was 
approximately 67% Protestant and 33% Catholic. The state would probably 
be future oriented. 

That the rights of the group are more important than the individual? - It 
would probably be a collectivist society, with the state having a present and 
future orientation. The religions would be Taoism, Buddhism, Confucianism. 
The focus would be on collective. For example, in Japan, one’s work place 
becomes another home and family; the company provides living spaces and 
out-of-work activities. 

That elderly people are to be revered, honored, and deferred to in all 
instances? - In Confucian philosophy, filial piety is a virtue of respect for one's 
parents, elders, and ancestors. The family would be the ultimate social 
organization. Children would be expected to obey the parents. The state 
would have past and present orientation. 


What religions would flourish, what laws, political, economic practices would exist, 
what type of family structures and social interactions look like? 


Journal 2 


Answer the following questions: 


1. 
2. 


ONOI 


Could your family be classified as formal or informal? - Formal 
What were the subjects of jokes? - People who were selfish, stingy, or 
intolerant 


. What was the attitude toward the elderly? - My great-grandmother was the 


head of the household and the entire family deferred to her. 

Was conflict dealt directly or indirectly? - Directly, usually with a great deal of 
shouting and occasional projectiles 

Who made the major decisions? - Great-grandmother 

Was competition or cooperation stressed? - Cooperation 

How was gender stressed? - Work was shared but elder women of the family 
handled the money matters, and made final decisions on matters that affect 
the entire family (such as home renovations). 

How did you learn about religion? - My great-grandmother and grandmother 
were practicing Muslims. During the war, I was required to take Orthodox 
studies in school. 


9. How were you rewarded? - I don’t remember being awarded. Perfection was 
the expectation in all things. 

10. How were you punished? - I don’t remember being punished, but the 
expressions of disappointment from members of the family had seemed like a 
punishment. 


Journal 3 


How did your family teach you about: 

1. Showing or not showing affection - Showing affection comes in many forms, that 
aren’t necessarily physical in nature. My uncle making me a little workbench in his 
shop so I can build misshapen tables and stools. My aunt teaching me phrases in 
French and German while she’s writing letters to her pen pals. My grandmother 
separating a piece of dough so I can make bread alongside her at the kitchen table. 

2. How to communicate - Mainly proverbs. Equivalents of “If you can’t say something 
nice, don’t say anything at all,” “To know the path ahead, ask those returning,” and 
“Trust but verify.” Our language has a formal version of the word “you” that is to be 
applied to elders or those in respectable positions, such as educators. 
Communication was different not only due to culture, but due to the language itself. 
3. How to care - By caring for others, whether they were strangers, friends, or family 
members. In our family, even stray animals were treated with kindness and cared for 
by everyone. 

4. How to love - Showing affection in many different forms. 

5. How to be committed in a relationship - The basis of my parents’ marriage is 
respect and shared responsibility. They are partners first. Commitment is not an 
obligation, it is a natural result of choosing a life partner one respects and stands on 
equal ground with. 

6. How to be generous - Great-grandmother’s favorite quotes: "You cannot attain to 
righteousness unless you spend (in charity) out of those things which you love." 
(3:91), and "He is not a believer who fills his stomach while his neighbor is hungry." 
7. How to show compassion and empathy - Things were always explained in a way 
that relates to other people who may be affected by it. For example, stealing cherries 
from the neighbor’s trees wasn’t explained to me as wrong because stealing was 
wrong. It was wrong because the neighbors collect the cherries, sell them, and then 
make enough money to buy wood so they can keep warm in the winter. 


Forum - Essay Questions Presentation 1 
Question 1 - Do you think political correctness should be a factor in actual history? 


Question 2 - Do you believe if the actual photo taken showed different minorities (let's 
say all three were minorities), would this even have been a topic of debate? 


Question 3 - In your opinion do you think racial tensions were worse after 9/11? 


1. I don’t like the term political correctness. I feel that this term, especially in the last 
decade, has been used to drum into the public imagination the idea that there was a 
deep divide between the “ordinary people” and the “liberal elite,’ who sought to 
control the speech and thoughts of those same ordinary people. Opposition to 
political correctness seems to have become a way to rebrand racism in ways that are 
politically acceptable. At its core, and for the purpose of this class, political 
correctness is basically an attempt show common decency when communicating to 
anyone who is not white, male, and heterosexual. In other words, communicating 
with groups or individuals who have been, in the past, referred to by 
racial/homophobic slurs, and a target of systematic oppression, discrimination, etc. 
That said, history is history. It should always be depicted accurately. I don’t think 
common decency has a place in history, since history has already happened. For the 
purpose of history, it is certainly important to point out the most likely reason 
(according to the essay) that all three of the firefighters are white, is because only 
2.7 percent on New York firefighters are black. Does having all three firefighters 
white make this a historically accurate statue? Certainly. However, as Paul 
Washington says in the essay, it clearly displays that black people are having a 
difficulty obtaining jobs in the fire department. Historically accurate statue, but not a 
depiction I personally would be proud to display. 

2. If the actual photo taken had showed different minorities, this would probably still 
be a topic of debate. Because those that pointed out New York firefighter population 
is only 2.7 percent black and 3.2 percent Hispanic would likely still have something 
to say on the subject. Since twelve of the 343 firefighters who died were black, and 
twelve were Hispanic, the argument would become that the memorial is not an 
accurate symbolic representation of the firefighters who died in 9/11. 

3. Racism tends to follow nationalism; often these are two sides of the same coin. In 
the months following the attacks of 9/11, according to the Sikh Coalition, more than 
300 incidences of hate crimes against Sikhs were reported. There was a total of 481 
documented hate crimes against Muslims committed in 2001 alone. In the year prior 
to 9/11, the FBI recorded just 28 hate crimes against Muslims; that is an increase of 
1,700%. 


Forum - Essay Questions Presentation 2 


Question 1 - Perry uses mainly comedy and talks about very serious issues that can be 
sensitive to some people. Do you think using comedy is the right way to talk about 
these serious issues? 

Question 2 - The article talks a lot about how the author thinks Perry’s movies are 
antifeminist, have you seen any of Tyler Perry’s works? If so, do you think that woman 
are portrayed this way? 

Question 3 - Many of Perry’s movies relate to personal things that happened when he 
was growing up with an abusive father, he wants to show how woman are strong and 
wants to inspire African American women. Yet, when he portrays these women in the 
films he portrays the men as having more power over the woman. Do you think he is 
really portraying how woman are strong and inspiring? Why or why not? 


1. If comedy can provoke discussion and potentially educate listeners, it should not 
be censored. Just like art, or fiction, comedy is given life by those who engage with it. 
If certain people don’t find it funny, or think the subject of said comedy is a sensitive 
issue that shouldn't be laughed about, they have the option not to engage. If enough 
people find it offensive, the comedy loses its platform, and ceases to be relevant. Just 
like any form of Free Speech, comedy isn’t free of consequences. 

2. I have not seen any of the movies Tyler Perry made. 

3. Like I said, I haven’t watched any of his movies, so I don’t know how women are 
portrayed. But if these movies are a reflection of his own experiences and 
upbringing, then that’s not really up for debate. Art imitates life, and sometimes life 
is not always what we want to see. However, our discomfort with it doesn’t change 
someone else’s experience or their need to stay true to that experience. 


Forum - Essay Questions Presentation 3 


Question 1 - How does Media affect the way a minority group is viewed? 

Question 2 - How can you change a deep culture? 

Question 3 - How does history affect the views of non white groups in comparison to 
white groups who haven't always been an Ally to the US? 


1. There was a study published last year, “Tokens on the Small Screen,” which was a 
multi-university, 10-year follow-up to a 2005 and 2006 study of AAPIs (Asian 
American and Pacific Islanders) in primetime television. It examined 242 TV shows 
and 2,052 series regulars from broadcast, cable, and streaming television scripted 
shows, airing between September 2015 and August 2016. The study’s results 
showed that nearly 70% of TV series regulars are white, and at least 96% of TV 
shows have at least one white series regular. Only 2.6% of the primetime programs 
evaluated had AAPI series regulars. In order to decide how minority group is 
viewed, we would need to actually see it in media, and 2.6% representation makes 
that a bit difficult. What we do see is rife with stereotypes. For example, the 
emasculation of Asian men, as seen in 2 Broke Girls, when the character of Han Lee is 
made fun of for not being able to have a romantic relationship. Fetishization of Asian 
women, as seen on Vice Principals, when the Korean wife of a character is called a 
“mail-order bride.” 

2. I think that Chapter 2 in the book gave two ways to change a culture, innovation 
and diffusion. Innovation referred to the discovery of new practices, inventions, 
tools, or concepts that produce changes in practices and behaviors for a particular 
culture. Diffusion is a mechanism of change that is seen by the spread of various 
ideas, concepts, institutions, and practices from one culture to another; a kind of 
cultural borrowing. 


3. Distrust based on history of conflict can be found all over the world. For example, 
in the decade after Bosnian war, a great amount of land was placed on the 
international market due to a lack of economic opportunities and high 
unemployment. The land was bought up mainly by wealthy individuals from Turkey. 
Even though Turkey is 98% Muslim, and the current Bosnian population is majority 
Muslim (and both share many traditions), there was a large outcry at the increased 
Turkish presence. Interestingly, this outcry was a result of the general mistrust of 
Turkish people due to their conquest of the Balkans during the reign of the Ottoman 
Empire nearly 600 years ago. That’s a long bit of history to hold a grudge. 

However, it’s important to remember that in WWII, the Axis Powers consisted of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. At least 110,000 people of Japanese ancestry—more than 
two-thirds of whom were US citizens—were incarcerated in military camps based 
exclusively on their ethnicity, in violation of their constitutional rights. However, 
German- and Italian-Americans weren't rounded up en masse, despite the fact that 
Germany and Italy were also America’s enemies during World War II. 


—Fake+the Exanm— 
Week 4 


Forum 


Question 1 - After you have listened to the NPR clip on what we say about religion 
answer why you think we lie about attending religion. (1 paragraph) 


I found this really interesting, especially after reading the Christianity section in the 
textbook. Among the core assumptions, it states that Christians have a responsibility 
to God. The section also stresses the importance of “doing.” There are things that 
Christians “do” that are motivated by their faith, therefore, they are “religious” acts 
of intention. The article states that nearly half of all Americans report that they 
attend church every week, but the research shows that only 24% actually do 

attend. Which seems contradictory to the importance of “doing.” I like the part 
where they talk about the way the question is asked, and how people perceive the 
question, because we talked about this in the first couple of chapters about 
communication. The question is whether the person attends the 

church. However, the receiver of the message hears themselves being asked if they’re 
the type of person that attends the church. Which seems like two completely separate 
questions. One is focused simply on numbers and statistics. The other seems to 
question the person’s faith, commitment, and social responsibility to their religious 
community. So when you start to question those things that are a core foundation of 
how people perceive themselves, they want to see themselves as better than they 
really are. That is actually one of fundamental aspects of human nature. Most people 
believe that they are above average, which is a statistical impossibility. These above 
average effects are pretty common. For example, 93 percent of drivers rate 


themselves as better than the median driver. Of college professors, 94 percent say 
that they do above-average work. So people overestimate their church attendance 
because they see themselves as more dedicated to their faith than they really are. I 
don't actually think that the lying part is calculated or intentional. I think it's more 
likely that people genuinely think they attend church services more often than they 
really do. Because attending church services is directly correlated with greater 
feelings of self worth, it's a matter of a self-serving bias, or the perceptual process 
that is distorted by the need to maintain and enhance the tendency to perceive 
oneself in an overly favorable manner. 


Comment 1 


I really like that comparison between being asked about church attendance, and 
being asked about identifying as a "good person." It does seem like religion can be a 
central part of someone's identity, and questioning someone's church attendance 
can probably sound like questioning their morality or ethical standards. 


Comment 2 


I think you're the only person so far to mention shame as a reason for lying about 
church attendance. The thing I find fascinating about this is that God is supposed to 
be omnipotent, and as such, is certainly aware that a person is not attending church 
as often as they say they do. So at some point, not attending church service has 
become a source of shame, but lying about it has become acceptable. Which seems 
odd because the ethics section of Christianity is pretty clear on lying, and sort of 
vague on church attendance. 


Question 2 - According to play writer Bernard Shaw, "There is only one religion, 
though there are a hundred versions of it." Do you agree or disagree. (1 paragraph) 


I think a lot of people would disagree. But it seems that there are more similarities 
between religions than differences. The book states that all of the world’s religions 
have the same major goal—to make living life more meaningful and death more 
comprehensible. All religions provide a design for those parts of the world that 
people do not comprehend for the purpose of lessening their feelings of 
bewilderment. All religions have sacred writings and their own rituals. The book 
also states that: “All religious traditions examine the topic of ethics and present their 
members with very specific advice on how to live in an ethical manner.” 

I think a really good example is in the very last section about developing tolerance, 
where it shows The Golden Rule that all the listed religions in the chapter have in 
common. 

The Golden Rule 


Buddhism: “Hurt not others in ways that you yourself would find hurtful.” 
Udana-Varga 5:8 

Christianity: “All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.’ Matthew 7:12 

Confucianism: “Do not do unto others what you would not have them do unto you.” 
Analects 15.23 

Hinduism: “This is the sum of duty: do naught unto others which would cause you 
pain if done to you.” Mahabharata 5:1517 

Islam: “No one of you is a believer until he desires for his brother that which he 
desires for himself.” Sunnah 

Jainism: “In happiness and suffering, in joy and grief, we should regard all creatures 
as we regard our own self.” Lord Mahavira, 24th Tirthankara 

Judaism: “What is hateful to you, do not to your fellow man. That is the law: all the 
rest is commentary.’ Talmud, Shabbat, 31a 

Native American: “Respect for all life is the foundation.” The Great Law of Peace 


Comment 1 


I think you're right. I especially like the part in the book where it reminds us that 
religion is but one kind of worldview, and even a secular person who says, “There is 
no God,” has probably looked for answers to the large questions about the nature of 
truth, how the world operates, life, death, suffering, and ethical relationships, all 
those things that religions attempts to answer. 


Comment 2 


ĮI agree absolutely. I think this is perfectly exemplified in the section on branches of 
Judaism. How over the years, understanding of Judaism though generations has 
resulted in different viewpoints and approaches to the religion. For 

example, Orthodox Judaism retaining as much as possible from the long-established 
religious teachings found in classical and ancient writings. Conservative Judaism 
attempting to follow basic Jewish teaching and traditions while adapting to 
contemporary life, and then the reform Judaism, meant to modernize Jewish 
practices so that Jews worldwide could assimilate into non-Jewish communities 
without losing their Jewish identity. 


Question 3 - Is religious beliefs in the human nature? After reading the article with the 
same name, discuss the question above. (1 paragraph) 


There’s a really good article on American Psychological Association website, by Beth 
Azar, that talks about human need for religion. All the research done on the subject 
shows that religion is probably a byproduct of the way our brains work, because 
humans have a cognitive tendency to seek order from chaos, and to believe the 
world was created for their use. It also talks about religion as a way to form 
increasingly larger social groups, held together by common beliefs. Another really 


fascinating thing they discovered it that people have a bias for believing in the 
supernatural. In one study, published in 2006 in Cognitive Science (Vol. 30, No. 3), the 
researchers tested people’s recall of concepts that ranged from intuitive, to just 
slightly counterintuitive, to extremely counterintuitive. They found that, although 
people more easily remembered the intuitive stories an hour after reading them, a 
week later, they were more likely to remember the slightly counterintuitive stories. 
Their claim is that belief in supernatural is actually beneficial to us in evolutionary 
terms. They used the example of people being quick to believe that someone or 
something is behind even the most benign experiences, which translates into 
survival techniques, like perceiving the sound of the wind rustling leaves as a 
potential predator. 

Basically, the idea seems that humans, in general, tend to suffer anxiety from 
uncertainty. Religion, as a means of finding meaning and purpose in life, and 
explanations for unpleasant occurrences, eliminates that anxiety. Human nature is 
basically the ways of thinking, feeling, and acting which humans tend to have 
naturally. And neuroscience seems to show that religion’s effect comes from its 
ability to make people calmer overall by explaining phenomena we don’t 
understand. They don’t exactly make this argument, but they seem to imply that this 
ability to believe in religion is a large part of the human ability to evolve and survive. 


Comment 1 


By definition, human nature includes the core characteristics like feelings, 
psychology, behaviors, that are shared by all people. So it's not the same as things 
that are taught to children, or the way they are brought up. I mean studies of feral, 
isolated and institutionalized children prove that social contact and interaction is 
essential for healthy human development. So the need for social contact and 
interaction can be considered a core characteristic shared by all people, or a part of 
human nature. However, that doesn't exactly translate into religious belief. 


Comment 2 


I think you're absolutely right. And if there was one single religion instead of dozens, 
I think it would definitely serve as a unifying point for people across all cultures, 
ethnicities, and even language barriers. But I think having dozens of religions only 
serves to highlight the differences, even when the differences seem 

miniscule. Humans have a preference for like-minded communities of people. Babies 
at three months old show a preference for the ethnicity they've grown familiar with. 
If a religious community serves as an echo chamber for a specific message, then any 
message other than one they're familiar with will cause discomfort. 


Question 4 - After watching the video of what does it mean to be a 
Muslim, analyze your own stereotypes about this faith in the US and in the Western 
world, what was the most surprising thing about this presentation. (2 paragraphs) 


I don’t hold any stereotypes about Muslims, so nothing about this presentation 
surprised me. I was raised in an extended Muslim family, in Southeastern Europe, 
that doesn’t conform to any of the Western-held stereotypes. In my country, Muslims 
were not just necessarily people who practiced Islam either, but a distinct ethnic 
group. Ironically, it was under President Tito's atheist regime during the days of 
“communist” Yugoslavia that Muslims were first defined as a separate nation with 
the same rights as other nationalities. I say that to explain that I grew up in a house 
with six Muslim family members, out of which only two practiced Islam. For the 
many secular Muslims (I believe they are now called Bosniaks), awareness of their 
Muslim identity has much more to do with cultural roots than with religious beliefs. 
My great-grandmother was the only one who regularly covered her hair, but it was 
hard to distinguish between her religious reasons for doing so, and my 
grandmother’s reasons, which revolved around much more practical matters. My 
grandmother, a practicing Muslim, covered her hair because it was difficult to runa 
farm, including caring for dozens of animals, with her hair hanging loose. However, 
around the time I entered grade school, she cut her hair short, and having solved the 
practical issue of long hair, she stopped wearing the scarf altogether. The most 
prevalent Muslim stereotypes that I’ve seen in the United States includes religiosity, 
outdated views of women, and views of gays and lesbians. However, the PEW 
Research Center has published a multitude of statistics on American Muslims that 
directly contradicts those stereotypes. For American Muslims, being highly religious 
doesn't always translate into acceptance of traditional notions of Islam. On 
homosexuality, 2017 Pew Survey results showed 52 percent of Muslim Americans 
believe “homosexuality should be accepted by society,” a number much higher than 
the one found among white evangelical Protestants (34 percent). And regarding 
outdated views on women, researchers noted that 72 percent of Muslim Americans 
believe women should be able to work outside the home. 

I was raised in a Muslim household where women outnumbered men by 3:1 ratio. 
All of the important family and household decisions, including all financial decisions, 
were made by women. Religion was optional, which is why majority of the family 
had opted out, me included. And although for Muslims generally, as for conservative 
Christians, homosexual acts can be considered sinful, I was taught that intimate 
relationships between individuals are their business, and to mind my own. 


Comment 1 


Majority of Muslim women in the world have a choice whether to wear the hijab or 
not. Out of 50 Muslim-majority countries, only two (Iran and Saudi Arabia) actually 
require women to wear the hijab. There are more Muslim countries like Turkey and 
Morocco, where it's actively discouraged. While the hijab is not mandatory now in 


Afghanistan, it was during the rule of the Taliban. And before the Revolution in Iran, 
the hijab was seen as a sign of a backward society. 


Comment 2 


I think you're absolutely correct. Many people don't understand the reasons behind 
traditional Muslim wardrobe requirements, which can lead to a lot of 
misunderstandings. Traditionally, uncovering the head, even for men, is considered 
inappropriate in a lot of Muslim societies. This is why men in some Muslim societies 
cover their hair using a traditional Middle Eastern headdress like hattah, ghutrah, 
mashadah, chafiye, dastmal yazdi or cemedanf. Uncovering the head for men is 
slightly better tolerated than for women. But if you think about it, in most cultures a 
topless man walking in public is more acceptable than a topless woman. 


—FaketheExam— 


Week 5 


Forum - Chapter 5 


Question 1 - Under slide 7 (bullet point # 2) we are talking about how the different 
types of values today are tied to specific events in history. 

For example the first wave of Anglo-Saxon immigrants was followed immediately by 
other cultures: Irish, German, Swedish, Dutch, Italians... 

1. The question is how does this affect us today? 

2. Has our perception changed over time or is it still the same? 

Answer with one paragraph to each question and then answer to two other students 
examples (1 paragraph each). 


The initial settlers were predominantly Anglo-Saxons who brought with them 
selected English values and the English system of law. However, the later-arriving 
immigrants adapted to the U.S. culture that had been formed and evolved by earlier 
immigrants. Fischer states: “The extent to which the American mainstream has 
overflowed and washed away that [ethnic] diversity, leaving behind little but food 
variety and self-conscious celebrations of multiculturalism.” The first immigrants 


shared the desire to be free from oppression, which motivated them to seek unity. So 
the early English immigrants seeking to free themselves from the English monarchy 
and church found a common ground with Germans, Irish, and other ethnicities that 
were fleeing the repressive governance of monarchs, religious authorities, or 
economic privation. This need to be free from oppression has resulted in a system of 
government that still persists today, freedom of religion, and basic rights that 
include life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. America today is stilla 
multicultural nation, where immigrants share a desire to be free from oppression or 
economic difficulties; this commonality represents an obvious advantage to being a 
multicultural nation. 

The issue that the book mentions is that members of different ethnicities, 
particularly those newly arrived, usually bring with them worldviews and practices 
dissimilar to those of the established majority. Since immigration is significantly 
changing the ethnic composition of the population, the possibility 

of intercultural discord can grow from the new ways and ideals having an impact on 
established cultural norms. The book states that the later-arriving immigrants, such 
as German and Irish, adapted to the U.S. culture that had been formed and evolved 
by earlier immigrants. A minority assimilating into the majority by accepting 

its worldview and cultural values does so to live in harmony in the new 
environment. However, if the worldview and the cultural values in United States are 
no longer held by a majority (data from the 2010 census show that, collectively, 
minorities now constitute the majority in many parts of the United States) then 
there is no pressure to assimilate to them, and results in fear for the loss of those 
values. Therefore, some would consider any influence of other cultures or foreign 
belief systems on American values a disadvantage. The more obvious disadvantage 
would be the differences in religious beliefs and practices, ethnic rituals, or certain 
ways of life causing a rift between two or more groups. 

Comment 1 


I’m glad you mentioned the challenges that minority cultures face, like lack of 
opportunities and lack of resources like education. I was looking at it from the other 
perspective, of people who see some of their core American values maybe not mean 
so much to those newly arrived into the country, and how threatening that might 
seem. But at the same time, the dominant culture does hold all the power, and has 
access to all the opportunities and resources that the minority cultures don't. 


Comment 2 


You're absolutely right, things are always changing, including the way we perceive 
and think about different cultures in the country. It seems unlikely that many people 
thought about Islam or Muslims in the country before 9/11, but you would be hard 
pressed today to find a person who doesn’t have some type of an opinion or 
preconceived notion about the Muslim culture. This is true when it comes to many 
immigrants who carried their cultures into the United States across the U.S. history. 


There was a time when Irish immigrants were stereotyped and discriminated 
against, and that has certainly changed as well. 


Forum - Chapter 6 


Question 2 - After watching The duality of Thomas Jefferson video, discuss among each 
other what other contradictions (slide 15) do we seem to have in the US and other 
countries. 2 paragraphs and answer (1 paragraph to 2 other students comments). 


There’s one quote in particular that packs a punch in that video. “Thomas Jefferson, 
the author of The Declaration of Independence, who wrote that all men are created 
equal, owned six hundred slaves over his lifetime.” Another quote states that 
Jefferson, “allowed himself to be trapped by economic, political, and cultural 
circumstances into which he was born.” This really strikes home, because so many 
arguments over public policy these days seem to center over what the Founding 
Fathers wanted, or said, or believed in, as if their contributions to the formation of 
the existing system had immediately elevated them to sainthood. When they were 
all, in fact, a product of their culture, socialization, and political and economic 
circumstances, many of which have little bearing on the world today. The 
contradiction I end up pointing most often is one that comes with the Second 
Amendment, which argues the Founding Fathers wanted us to be able to protect 
ourselves and form a civilian militia if necessary. To which I would give a version of 
the above quote: “Thomas Jefferson, the author of The Declaration of Independence, 
who wrote that all men are created equal, owned six hundred slaves over his 
lifetime.” In other words, the world has drastically changed. Nor everything has to 
change with it, but if our perceptions don’t change as the world changes, we’re not 
going forward but backward. 

Some contradictions we have today are that success is self-determined and that 
advancement is inevitable for anyone with a serious work ethic. Many Americans are 
holding two contradictory ideas in their mind at once: the optimistic belief that their 
success is in their hands, and the acknowledgement that wages have been steadily 
stagnating. In the United States, citizens aren’t afforded the regimen of protections 
offered by Europe’s wealthier governments, but American disdain for government 
involvement in society still far exceeds the levels of disdain witnessed in Europe. 
The only other nation I can think of without doing any research is Australia. There 
was a poll released back in 2016 that showed that 75% of Australians think they're 
"better than most other countries," which was a bigger share than the one shown by 
U.S. and India. If I remember correctly, in that measure, they were only topped by the 
United Arab Emirates, in terms of national pride. The same poll showed them to be 
one of the top three countries who overwhelmingly believed that globalization was a 
good for the world and has a positive effect on their country. That same year, the 
United Nations special rapporteur on racism, Mutuma Ruteere, condemned 
Australian politicians for “xenophobic hate speech.” The article talked about 
politicians in Australia advocating assimilation for nonwhites, and the discussion 
around race and immigration deteriorating to the point where many politicians no 


longer believed that assimilation is even possible. I specifically remember thinking 
how hypocritical it is, to support globalization and believe yourself to be the best 
nation in the world, while United Nations is reporting on your xenophobic hate 
speech. 


Comment 1 


I didn't even think of Korea until you mentioned it, but South Korea shows some 
hypocrisy as well. In 2010, two Swedish economists set out to examine whether 
economic freedom made people any more or less racist, and found that more than 
one in three South Koreans said they do not want a neighbor of a different race. 
Although the country is rich, well-educated, peaceful and ethnically homogenous; all 
trends that usually coincide with racial tolerance. At the same time, K-pop, which 
has become a global phenomenon, has basically established itself as a genre by 
culturally appropriating music that originated from black people’s need to express 
themselves in an oppressive American society. This entire music genre, especially in 
the last few years, has committed some notorious missteps when it comes to race. 


Comment 2 


You're absolutely right, there are a lot of contradictions and hypocrisy all around 

us. Men and women are apparently equal, but women get paid less for doing the 
same work. Overall, a woman's pay actually decreases when they have 

children, while men who have children see their pay on average increase by 6%. 
We're also all supposed to be equal under the law, but although African Americans 
and whites use illegal drugs at about the same rate, African Americans are about five 
times as likely to go to prison for drug possession as whites. Also, innocent black 
people are about 12 times more likely to be convicted of drug crimes than innocent 
white people. And I don't wanna get too controversial here, but a lot of people argue 
against abortion rights because every life is supposed to be precious. However, those 
same people have very little to say about 15 million children in the United States - 
21% of all children - living below the federal poverty threshold, 400,000 children in 
the US foster care system, or toddlers who were separated from their mothers at the 
border. 


Question 3 - CONSIDER THIS: Americans love to “keep themselves busy”. How does this 
doing orientation create problems in an intercultural marriage in which one party 
holds the doing orientation (US) while the other partner values slow-paced life 
(Latinos, Asian, Africans)? (SLIDE 16) 

Discuss in 2 paragraphs how this scenario will affect the couple. 

Respond to 2 other students comments. 


The book states that for most U.S. Americans, work represents a cluster of moral and 
affective conditions of great attractiveness, and voluntary idleness is often seen as 
severely threatening and damaging to society as a whole. Americans also place 


considerable value on the “dignity of human labor.” Time for leisure activities is 
something they have earned as a respite from the demands and stress of work, but 
it’s also an opportunity to recharge in order to go back to work. Americans believe 
leisure activities should assume a relatively small portion of one’s total life. People 
think that it is wrong to "waste one’s time," "to sit around doing nothing,” or just to 
"daydream." 

I would imagine that to someone who holds the doing orientation would consider 
someone who values a slow-paced life as lazy, wasting time, or not working hard 
enough. However, the idea that two people of two completely different cultures had 
married without already knowing that their partner is either “doing” oriented or 
“leisure” oriented, seems a bit unrealistic to me. Even if you consider the person you 
married who values a “slow-paced” life as lazy, you still married them. It would be 
pretty hard not to notice that your partner prefers “wasting time” over “doing.” At 
that point, I would hope you would work on some type of compromise. After all, 
numerous studies have shown that leisure time among couples, intercultural or not, 
is an extremely important factor in maintaining healthy communication and marital 
satisfaction. 


Comment 1 


I think you're right, both parties in the relationship would need to learn to adjust to 
the other, which would likely require some compromises. I wonder if there is sucha 
thing as counseling that specializes in intercultural marriages, because I feel 

that would be a fascinating field to work in. There are a lot of techniques we've gone 
over in the textbook so far that could be extremely helpful to any new couple 
struggling with their cultural differences. 


Comment 2 


Those are some really interesting examples, especially since it seems that some 
adjustment and compromise were necessary to have harmony. What's more 
fascinating is that your cousin adapted to his GF's lifestyle, rather than the other way 
around. Some people seem to think that a person has to adapt to the dominant 
culture's lifestyle in order to function in the society, but that's obviously not always 
the case, as your example shows. 


Question 4 - After reading slide 17 (including notes and example at the bottom) and 
pages 222-224 of textbook, discuss how, in an interracial marriage, this divide would 
affect family dynamics. 2 paragraphs and answer to 2 other student's comments (only 
1 paragraph each). 


In the individualist orientation, the individual the most important unit, the social 
systems are flexible social systems, families are nuclear (mother, father, children), 
individuals are emotionally independent and focused on identity and uniqueness, 
the sense of loyalty is weak, competition, individual initiative and achievement is 
encouraged. In a collectivist orientation, the group is the most important the social 
systems are rigid, families are extended, the individuals are emotionally dependent, 
the sense of loyalty is great, the focus is on group identity, decision and achievement, 
rather than on individual. 

I would imagine that the person with collectivist orientation would want the 
extended family under their roof, would be emotionally dependent on the well-being 
of the family unit, would insist on rigid rules for the children, and would be loyal to 
the family unit even if their partner behaved in inappropriate ways. On the other 
hand, the person with the individualistic orientation would probably resent having 
the extended family under the same roof, especially the elderly who, in a collectivist 
society, are more respected and more likely to be considered the head of the 
household. They would also probably resent the rigid hierarchal structure of the 
extended family, and would consider kids who aren’t being allowed to make their 
own choices as being too pampered. 

Norms and rules between these two cultures would also affect this relationship, due 
to what is considered appropriate behavior. For example, gift giving. Individualist 
cultures treat reciprocity in personal relationships as voluntary, while in collectivist 
cultures see it as a moral duty. In Japanese cultures for example there are specific 
rules around gift giving which would affect relationships. 


Comment 1 


I think you brought up something really important here. From a collectivist 
perspective, a person who is more concerned with themselves, their own 
individuality, uniqueness, and accomplishments, can appear extremely selfish and 
self-centered. However, I'm not sure what the equivalent of that is from an 
individualist perspective. Would they consider the collectivist perspective 
oppressive to their sense of self? In other words, I can see how individualism can 
cause harm to society, but I'm not sure if collectivism would do the equivalent harm 
to an individual. 


Comment 2 


I think you're right. Ideally, they would come to some sort of a 

compromise. However, if they are both living in an individualist society, I don't think 
an equal compromise would be viable. In a society that prioritizes individualism 
over collectivism, you simply can't prioritize collectivism because the society isn't 
designed for it. For example, a cooperative child might have some advantages, but 
probably not as many as a competitive child, in a society that values competition 
over cooperation. 


Question 5 - You are hosting a birthday party where half of the guests are beings 
(Latin), and the other half are doings (White Americans, dominant culture). 

To have a successful outcome and be a competent intercultural communicator you 
need to understand, predict and adapt to the behaviors of the different groups. 

What would you do to create the least tension? What aspects do you need to foresee to 
create a good atmosphere? What behaviors would you expect from the different 
groups? What do you think they will expect from you? 


The last time I was at a kid’s birthday party was when I was a kid. I have not the 
slightest idea what happens at those, or what constitutes as “doing” versus “being” 
at a kid’s birthday party. The last time I was at an adult’s birthday party, 90% of 
people were drunk before I walked through the door. That said, in “being” 
orientation, interpersonal relations are valued more than accomplishments, and 
people take great delight in the simple act of conversation with family and friends. 
The “doing” orientation stresses action. If this is a kid’s party, I imagine the problem 
would easily be solved with a multitude of foods that are familiar to both groups of 
children, and optional activities and games. If this was an adult party, I would 
probably approach it the same way. Since “doing” culture places a great emphasis on 
a schedule, I would inform them of a certain time when the party starts, and in some 
cases, when I expect it to end. For those from “being” culture, I would probably let 
them know that any time they arrive is fine. When my current “doing” friends arrive 
at my house for any reason, I do tend to give them something to do. I send them out 
to ‘help’ my husband with the grill, or make a salad, or run to the store for ice. I can’t 
see myself doing that with someone who has a “being” orientation; I would probably 
make sure that I stop “doing” for a while, and instead, focus on our conversation 
with undivided attention. 


Comment 1 


I like your whole "doing just wants to get things over and done with." I feel like that's 
one big difference between 'being' and 'doing.' To ‘being,’ parties are supposed to be 
enjoyable events where people relax, enjoy each others' company, and don't worry 
about other responsibilities, or time passing. I imagine parties with 'being' would 
probably end when the last person decides to leave. 'Doing' would probably consider 
the party just one of the list of things they had to do that day, and would insist on a 
party ending at a certain time so they can get up early enough to put the kids on the 
bus, make lunches, or get to work on time. 


Comment 2 


You're right, people do get annoyed when things don't happen on time. I think 
probably a multitude of activities going on at the same time, in which people can 
either participate or not, would be the way to go. Instead of regimenting eating time 
and cake time and play time, have it all going on at once so people can do whatever 


they want. Maybe I'm wrong, but if you don't have a schedule, then people can't be 
upset that it's not being followed. 


Journal 1 - Chapter 5 


Read another civilization’s history (only the one that interest you the most): Russian, 
Indian, Mexican, Chinese, Islamic, Judaism, Japanese from your text book. Explain and 
find examples of how the country's national character has been determined by 
historical events. One page in total. 


The historically based cultural characteristics of Japan, such as group orientation, 
perseverance, hierarchy, and social predictability, have guided the social 
organization and conduct of the Japanese people through periods of prosperity and 
of devastation. 

Japan’s geography, of which approximately 70% is made up of mountains, has forced 
the majority of the population to live communally in the narrow valleys and along 
the few coastal plains. Japanese village life was a community enterprise where the 
people depended on mutual assistance. Group affiliation was also inculcated by the 
feudal government organization and class system, which lasted until the 1868 Meiji 
Restoration. Social ostracism became a form of punishment in the early Japanese 
village life, due to the necessity of group cooperation. This is very different from the 
early U.S. settlers, whose lives were characterized by frontier self-reliance and 
independence. Japanese farmers had to rely on other villagers in order to cultivate 
the wetland for rice. Even today, various forms of social exclusion can be found in 
modern Japan. 

Japan was accessible only by sea until the early twentieth century. This made Japan 
immune to any type of large-scale immigration. This isolation was also encouraged 
by years of governmentally imposed national seclusion during the Edo era. Japanese 
had had developed appropriate behavioral and communication protocols for dealing 
with other Japanese, but since the country was closed to outsiders until the 
mid-nineteenth century, the Japanese never developed a “correct” way of dealing 
with foreigners. This persists today, as foreign residents in Japan in 2014 
represented less than 2 percent of the population. There is still very little public 
support for increased immigration. 

Since the country was closed to outsiders until the mid-nineteenth century, when it 
was forcibly opened by Western powers, this resulted in shaping of the current 
Japanese attitudes on contemporary national security issues. Due to the fact that 
Japan was unable to resist incursions by Western powers in the mid-1800s, 
following the Meiji Restoration, Japan began instituting comprehensive national 
programs to modernize itself. This modernization included economic 
industrialization, educational restructurings, and social transformation. Japanese 
leaders also wanted to build a powerful military, not just for protection, but to 
provide Tokyo a voice in international affairs. 

The destruction of one hundred years of modernization and industrialization in 
WWII also defined Japan’s national character. It left the country with a strong feeling 


of pacifism and a reluctance to engage in military operations not directly related to 
national self-defense. Recently, Japan has been ranked as the third most peaceful 
country in the world, in the 2010 Global Peace Index (GPI) compiled by the Institute 
for Economics and Peace. 


Journal 2 - Chapter 5 


What are some of the messages that U.S. history carries? 
Look to our history and find the messages as they are passed on to future generations. 
Write about 3 paragraphs. 


One of the messages that the U.S. history carries is the value and importance of 
individuality. McElroy states: “The self- selecting emigrants who left Europe for 
America manifested individualism by their emigration. When they got on the ships, 
they were already individualists.” The nation’s early political formation was strongly 
influenced by the sense of individualism. Thus resulted in a a nation based on 
“political freedom, personal liberty, rule of law, social mobility, and egalitarianism.” 
The value and importance of individualism is also portrayed folklore and the 
popular media. For example, the American settler shown to be carving out a 
homestead in the wilderness, in new and unfamiliar land, or the American cowboy, 
shown to be unencumbered by restrictive obligations as well as able to surmount all 
challenges single-handedly. This is reflected in popular proverbs today, such as God 
helps those who help themselves, and Pull yourself up by your bootstraps. 

Another message that the United States history carries is disdain for formality and 
wasting time. In the days of the early settlers, only resourceful, determined people 
survived. Settling a new, undeveloped land required that a great deal of hard work 
be devoted to the daily activities of surviving, a situation that required an efficient 
use of time which could not be wasted on formalities. This is carried on to next 
generations through proverbs, folktales, legends, myths, art, and media. For example, 
some proverbs that underscore the idea that in the United States, people who do not 
waste time and make quick decisions are highly valued are: Time is money, Strike 
while the iron is hot, Actions speak louder than words, There is no time like the present, 
and He who hesitates is lost. 

Another message the United States carries is love of change and the notion of 
progress. The book states that today, change is commonly associated with progress, 
especially when economically driven. Bender states that: “Americans came to 
associate the meaning of America with an entitlement to unrestricted access to land 
and markets. Land, freedom, opportunity, abundance, seemed a natural sequence, 
which nourished something of an American compulsion to use new lands and 
opportunities to achieve wealth.” The ability to conceive new ideas and innovative 
ways of accomplishing tasks is today regarded as a highly advantageous 
characteristic. Americans expect change and improvement when it comes to 
products, processes, and individual conditions. 


Journal 3 - Chapter 5 


Why can culture be substituted for the word history? 

When we talk about history, do we only talk about dates and events? 

What are some examples of history’s effect on hatred, violence, and mistrust? 
What a culture seeks to remember and pass on to the next generation tells us 
about the character (values and beliefs) of that culture. What are some of the 
historical characters that symbolizes individualism and that anything is 
possible? 


ALUNA 


1. Both culture and history carry the essential messages that a culture deems 
important. These messages hold the most important beliefs, arouse deep emotional 
feelings, and form our identities. History, just like culture, carries messages that 
endure. 

2. Although dates and events are important, they’re not the only things we talk 
about when we talk about history. We also talk about governments, the history’s 
sense of community, economic systems, political system, key historical heroes, even 
geography. All of these are essential part of history. 

3. Some examples of history’s effect on hatred, violence, and mistrust can be seen in 
Iraq, Kosovo, Middle East, Rwanda, and United States. In Iraq the Sunny-Shiite 
Muslim conflict dates back since to 7" century. In Balkans, the Muslim and Christian 
Orthodox conflict dates back since to 14 century. The conflict in the Middle East 
between Jews, Christian and Muslim is a conflict dating back since the time of the 
crusaders; all three religions consider Jerusalem their holy and sacred site. This 
conflict is approximately 12 centuries old. In Rwanda the conflict between Hutus 
and Tutsis dates back since to 15" century. The United States tension involving both 
Native Americans and African Americans dates back to the beginning of U.S. 
creation. 

4. Some of the historical characters that symbolize individualism and that anything 
is possible are President Lincoln, Truman, Clinton, and Obama. President Lincoln 
came from a backwoods upbringing, and President Truman worked at a clothing 
factory. President Clinton came from a rural Arkansas. President Obama was the first 
black American president. 


Journal 4 - Chapter 5 


1. Hard work, improvement, practicality, freedom, responsibility, equality, 
individuality, lack of formality, and efficient use of time. Where did it come 
from? 

2. The wave of Anglo-Saxon was followed immediately by other cultures: Irish, 
German, Swedish, Dutch, Italians how did this affect us today? 

3. Why was there a need for a separation of Church and State? 

4. Political values: freedom, personal liberty, rule of law, social mobility, 
egalitarianism. Where did these values come from? 

5. The expansion to the western frontier encouraged what type of values? 


6. To conquer has always been an American value based on what manifest and 
which wars? 
7. The right to bear arms, supports which value? 


1. Hard work, improvement, practicality, freedom, responsibility, equality, 
individuality, lack of formality, and efficient use of time all came from the early 
settlers and a new geography that needed to be mastered. For example, novels 
portray the American settler as carving out a homestead in the wilderness, in new 
and unfamiliar land. Individualism, or rugged individualism, can also be seen in the 
image of the American cowboy. The American cowboy is unencumbered by 
restrictive obligations or personal ties, free to roam American West at will, and able 
to surmount all challenges single-handedly. As another example, settling a new, 
undeveloped land required that a great deal of hard work be devoted to the daily 
activities of surviving, a situation that required an efficient use of time which could 
not be wasted on formalities. 

2. The initial settlers were predominantly Anglo-Saxons who brought with them 
selected English values, the English system of law, and the basic organization for 
commerce used during the sixteenth century. However, the later-arriving 
immigrants adapted to the U.S. culture that had been formed and evolved by earlier 
immigrants. Fischer states: “the extent to which the American mainstream has 
overflowed and washed away that [ethnic] diversity, leaving behind little but food 
variety and self-conscious celebrations of multiculturalism.” The first immigrants 
shared the desire to be free from oppression, which motivated them to seek unity. So 
the early English immigrants seeking to free themselves from the English monarchy 
and church found a common ground with Germans, Irish, and other ethnicities that 
were fleeing the repressive governance of monarchs, religious authorities, or 
economic privation. American today is still a multicultural nation, where immigrants 
share a desire to be free from oppression or economic difficulties. 

3. The doctrine of separation of church and state, which prohibits the government 
from supporting any single form of religion and from preventing anyone from 
practicing his or her chosen religion, arose from a common desire to escape 
religious authoritarianism and monarchial rule. 

4. The political values of freedom, personal liberty, rule of law, social mobility, 
egalitarianism, all came from the early settlers. McElroy states: “The self- selecting 
emigrants who left Europe for America manifested individualism by their 
emigration. When they got on the ships, they were already individualists.” The 
implementation of these ideals was encouraged by the geography, or by spacious 
land rich in natural resources. 

5. The expansion to the Western front produced a love for change, progress, 
adventure, and the willingness to deal with the unknown. It also resulted in 
embracing the challenges. The book states that: “Accounts of the early immigrants’ 
ability to overcome the many challenges faced in taming the new land have 
inculcated cultural values of independence and individualism.” The challenge of 
developing the new land also produced a culture with a strong love of change and 


the notion of progress. The book states that even today, change is commonly 
associated with progress, especially when economically driven. 

6. Manifest Destiny is an 18th century philosophy, which justified aggressive 
campaign of western expansion and territorial acquisition. Manifest Destiny 
stressed that Americans were the people “who would inevitably spread the benefits 
of democracy and freedom to the lesser peoples inhabiting the region.” Some of the 
wars that contributed to this are The Revolutionary War, The War of 1812, The Civil 
War, The Mexican American War, Spanish American War, WWI, WWII, and others. 

7. Two of core American values include personal liberty and individualism. Over the 
course of American history, each of those core values has been intricately tied in 
with gun ownership. During the time of the early settlers, guns were used for a lot of 
vital purposes such as hunting for food, and protection from the native populations 
and predators. Guns symbolize the American right to defend oneself. Individualism 
also results in a view that government can and will interfere with the individual's 
quest for freedom, or more accurately, the individual’s self-interest. Therefore, gun 
ownership represents insistence of individual freedom over the government, and 
the collective that the government embodies. Gun ownership has a place in 
American society that connects it with values of personal liberty and freedom from 
state interference. 


Journal 5 - Chapter 6 


After understanding the perception process and how it affects our reality, answer 
the following questions: 

1. Can you give me an example where you have been totally oblivious to something 
around you and only realized it when someone else pointed it out to you? Explain 
why this happened. 

2. How about the example of the book on how other cultures see old age differently 
from us in the US? (bottom of page 200) What needs, interests and expectations vary 
among other cultures and ours to end up perceiving two very different things in 
terms of old age? 


Just recently, at work, someone was trying to tell me a story about something that 
happened with a coworker. Except that I couldn’t figure out which coworker they 
were talking about, because they identified this coworker as the “black girl” that 
works upstairs. I went through the names of every single coworker with dark skin in 
the building, and none of them were the girl in question. Finally, a day later, the 
person telling me story gave the girl’s name, and I figured out who she was. Except 
that the girl in question, the girl identified as “black girl,” has white skin. Curious, I 
spoke to half a dozen other people I work with, and I was pretty blunt and 
straightforward about my question, because I wanted a straightforward answer. I 
asked: “Is [the girl in question] black?” I got an overwhelming “yes” as an answer. 


Couple of my coworkers told me that the girl’s father was from Jamaica and that her 
mother is native to Cape Cod, which to them, makes her black regardless of her skin 
color. But most didn’t know, and still considered her to be black. I still don’t know 
where that perception came from for most of them. When I asked them to explain 
how is it they came to the conclusion that this girl is black, they didn’t have an 
answer. 

In the United States, culture emphasizes the value of youth and rejects growing old. 
As a result, older people are often viewed less positively. This is evident in media 
commercials that usually appeal to a youth demographic. Since people in United 
States are future oriented, they don’t see much value in lessons learned in the past. 
However, in Africa people believe that believe that the older a person gets, the wiser 
they are, due to their multitude of life experiences. So in Africa, age is seen as an 
asset. The older the person, the more respect the person receives from the 
community, and especially from the young. Since Africa is past oriented, and people 
see wisdom in looking to the past in order to determine the future, they value those 
who can teach them those lessons from experience. 


Journal 6 - Chapter 6 


After reading the example on slide 13 (on the note part of the slide). Find some 
belief — value — attitude — behavior in the US culture. 
Write 2 paragraphs. 


Belief - The earliest European settlers that arrived in America felt they were 
following God’s directive as contained in Genesis 1:28: “And God blessed them, and 
God said to them, ‘Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it: 
and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moves on the earth.” Therefore, they believed that the 
environment as something to be conquered, tamed, or harnessed for personal and 
societal benefit. 

Value - Personal control over the environment. American people believe every 
single individual should have control over anything in the environment that might 
potentially affect them. The problems of one’s life are not seen as having resulted 
from bad luck, but from one’s laziness, or insufficient effort in pursuing a better life. 
It is considered normal that anyone should look out for his or her own self-interests 
first and foremost. 

Attitude - Some people refuse to admit that environmental crises like climate 
change exist at all. Those who do believe, approach it with a belief that we are in 
charge. It’s a mix between people deciding what matters, and what is worth saving, 
according to our own rights over nature, and the idea that we're in charge, and that 
technological mastery like geo-engineering will either solve the problem by allowing 
us to continue doing exactly what we’ve already doing, without any consequences to 
the environment. 

Behavior - The greenhouse gases into the atmosphere, global commodity markets 
that have industrialized agricultural land use, toxins and plastics from factories 


deposited in the rivers and the ocean, hunting endangered species for sport, 
pesticides killing off the bee population, generating more waste than any other 
nation in the world, officially with 4.4 pounds of municipal solid waste per person 
per day, etc. 


Forum - Essay Questions Presentation 1 


Question 1 - Why do you think it is important for the Native American culture to value 
humor in their lives? 

Question 2 - How do some of the traditional values of Native Americans differ from 
some of your own cultural values? 

Question 3 - What other cultures use storytelling and/or humor to preserve traditions 
and instill cultural values? 

Question 4 - Can you think of any other culture we have learned about that has group 
meetings similar to pow- wows? 


1. The essay states that Native American culture values humor because humor has 
served as a survival mechanism to help Native Americans deal with the complexity 
involved in living in two worlds. Humor also plays an important role in helping 
maintain and reinforce traditional Native American beliefs and cultural values, like 
group cohesiveness and circular time perception. 

2. The circular time perception of Native American culture is definitely different than 
the linear and segmented time perception of our culture. The essay states that the 
goal of circular time perception is not to limit the time, but to enjoy it as it passes. In 
a profit-oriented society, time is a precious and scarce commodity. Chapter 2 in the 
textbook has a list of proverbs which underscore the idea that in the United States, 
people who do not waste time and make quick decisions are highly valued. 

3. I believe a lot of different cultures preserve their traditions and instill cultural 
values though storytelling. The first one that comes to mind is Africa, which has a 
rich tradition of oral storytelling. The transmission of knowledge, history and 
experience in Africa was mainly done through the oral tradition and performance 
rather than on written texts. These traditions serve to guide social and human 
morals, to give people a sense of place and purpose, and to instill a lesson or a value. 
When it comes to humor, I can’t think of another culture where humor seems to play 
as large of a part in preserving traditions and instilling cultural values. But humor is 
a culture universal, which means it’s globally common to all societies. 

4. I can’t think of any other culture we learned about that has meetings similar to 
Native American powwows. There are many cultures where communal activities and 
meetings serve to pass on tradition and cultural values, but I don’t believe any of the 
ones we learned about are comparable to a powwow. 


—Fakethe Exam- 


Week 6 
Forum 


*Question 1 - Discuss among each other the 2 following quotes: 


1. “One of the effects of globalization is an increase in more rigid identities that, on top 
of it, are amplified by social media.” 

2. “One of the effects of globalization is characterized by the plurality and 
fragmentation of our identity.” 


The book states that openness to cross-border information flow and international 
travel can represent a threat in conservative states, where the introduction “of 
foreign content can erode the traditional values and indigenous cultural identity.’ So 
I think what Brooks is trying to say is that people perceiving this as a threat would 
be more likely to hold on to their identities, in fear of having them erode. For 
example, many immigrants who move to United States don’t understand why a 
country with so many resources and capabilities, doesn’t institute a system of 
universal heath care. However, the idea of government-controlled health care can be 
a threatening idea to those who value individualism, choice, and independence from 
government. Social media can amplify this because, as the book states, “Advances in 
technology have enabled people of similar backgrounds, ideologies, philosophies, 
etc. to quickly and easily interact with each other, both virtually and in person, 
regardless of their location.” It’s much easier to find a group 

of likeminded individuals who will support your identity, and allow you to isolate 
yourself from values and traditions you don’t want to see. 

The plurality and fragmentation would be the opposite of establishing a more rigid 
identity. Although globalization and technology have allowed us to meet with people 
of similar backgrounds, ideologies, philosophies, they have also allowed us to meet 
with people who have completely different values and traditions from our own. In 
the book, Chuang notes: “Cultural identity becomes blurry in the midst of cultural 
integration, bicultural interactions, interracial marriages, and the mutual adaptation 
processes.” Martin, Nakayama, and Flores come to a similar conclusion: “Increasing 
numbers of people are living ‘in between’ cultural identities. That is, they identify 
with more than one nationality, ethnicity, race, or religion.” Hitt points out that 
Americans are more and more likely to change identities, or adopt identities other 
than the ones they are born with, because they feel “more at home” with their 
identity of choice. I understand that this can seem threatening, but it’s also quite 
compatible with majority of the American values, such as individualism, 
self-expression, and change. The book also states that globalization has given rise to 
“intercultural transients,” or people who frequently move back and forth across 
cultural borders, and have to manage both cultural changes and identity 
renegotiations. 


Comment 1 


I'm glad you mentioned the Americanization of cultures across the world. The same 
way the dominant culture controls the narrative in a nation, the dominant 


population and culture, on the world stage, and through the presence of 
multinational corporations, can promote a consumer culture, exploitation of 
workers and markets, and influence societal values of other cultures. 


Comment 2 


You're absolutely right, but social media and technology can work the other way too, 
revitalizing and restoring cultures of nations by preserving language, customs and 
culture. Social media can also provide autonomy and empowerment. For example, 
Middle East and North Africa empowerment of civil society networks that allowed 
overcoming the political and geographical boundaries, which resulted in 
international support for democracy, health, environment and development issues. 
Social media sites like Twitter can become a platform to mobilize ideas, viewpoints, 
campaigns, and strategies, as we saw in the Egyptian Revolution. 


Question 2 - Can you think of any rites of passage worldwide? 

Did you go through any special rites of passage when acquiring some of your 
identities? 

How do you personally show some of your identities or teach your kids about them? 
Discuss among each other. 


I think every culture has a set of personal transitions between important stages that 
occur during people’s lives. Most cultures consider the important transitions to be 
birth, the onset of puberty, marriage, and death. In North America today, typical rites 
of passage are baptisms, bar mitzvahs and confirmations, school graduation 
ceremonies, weddings, retirement parties, and funerals. A great number of the rites 
of passage are religious ceremonies, that not only mark the transition between an 
individual's life stages, but they reinforce the dominant religious views and values of 
a culture. I think the only rites of passage that are common worldwide are birth, 
marriage, and death. At birth, you are already assigned your gender, race, ethnicity, 
and nationality, which make up the majority of your social identity. 

When I became a citizen, I was a part of the Naturalization Oath Ceremony. That was 
probably the most interesting rite of passage in my life, considering I took the oath 
with approximately 90 other people whose nationalities ranged across 63 countries. 
It was pretty amazing to see people from so many different cultures, and to hear 
such a variety of languages in one place, and then to hear all ninety or so of them 
recite the oath at the same time. Just in case people don’t know, this is the 
Naturalization Oath: 

“I hereby declare, on oath, that I absolutely and entirely renounce and abjure all 
allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty, of whom 
or which I have heretofore been a subject or citizen; that I will support and defend the 
Constitution and laws of the United States of America against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic; that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; that I will bear arms on 
behalf of the United States when required by the law; that I will perform 
noncombatant service in the Armed Forces of the United States when required by the 


law; that I will perform work of national importance under civilian direction when 
required by the law; and that I take this obligation freely, without any mental 
reservation or purpose of evasion; so help me God.” 

I do have a strong sense of ethnic identity, but unlike my parents, I had no wish to 
move to an ethnic enclave. The book states that: “In these areas, the people’s sense 
of ethnic identity tends to remain strong because traditional cultural practices, 
beliefs, values, religion, and often language are followed and perpetuated.” Although 
my parents moved due to financial reasons, they chose Utica, NY precisely due to its 
large Bosnian refugee population. Since I retain many of the values instilled in me by 
socialization in my country of birth, I often identify as an American-Bosnian, or an 
Ex-Yugoslavian, or to people who can take a joke, a Bosnian Mutt. I think I show my 
ethnic identity by the values I hold, which can be quite different from the traditional 
American values. As a result, my personal identity—those characteristics that set me 
apart from others in my in-group—is not really compatible with either culture. For 
example, self-promoting still doesn’t, and probably never will, come easy to me. But 
in contrast, although I’m capable of indirect communication, I find the United States 
style of direct communication infinitely more preferable. 


Comment 1 


I didn't even think of tattoos (although I've got a half dozen of my own), but in many 
cultures, tattoos either mark a rite of passage or are a rite of passage. In New Guinea, 
a face tattoo on a Tofi female indicates her family lineage. It’s rite of passage solely 
reserved for adolescent girls, and once the tattoo is in place, a ceremony is 
performed that marks the girl’s ascent into true womanhood. On the other end of 
that spectrum, there are some gang members whose tattoos describe their street 
affiliation, or reveal if they’ve committed murder. Some tattoos obtained in prisons 
can be considered a rite of passage as well. 


Comment 2 


That’s interesting, because I don’t think I’ve ever consciously considered the fact that 
I’m displaying one of my identities when I’m wearing scrubs. I think this is probably 
due to the fact that organizational affiliation is not really an important source of 
identity in the American culture, and that the company you work for is not 
necessarily an indicator of your personal status in the United States, the way it 
would be in some other nations like Japan. 


Journal 1 
1. Why do you think it is important to know your identity or that of others ina 


globalized world? 
2. Why is an awareness of identity important in your personal life? 
3. What are some of the situations where this awareness would be beneficial? 
One paragraph for each. 


1. The increasing globalization worldwide leads many people to believe that their 
best heaven of certainty and security is among those who are ethnically similar, have 
common faith, common economic interest, or political like-mindedness. 

At the same time however, it leads some people to adapt to new identities in order to 
cope with these changes. As globalization increases, the culture is rapidly changing, 
so people can begin to feel groundlessness. It is important to recognize that people 
can either feel very protective of their identity, or feel the need to adapt to new 
identities, in order to cope with these changes. The better we understand one 
another’s identities the more competent communicators we will become. 

2. Having an awareness of my identity is important for the same reasons 
self-awareness is important. One’s values, needs, beliefs, and even habits, can 
influence how they function in society, how they respond to challenges, or deal with 
day-to-day stressors. For example, I need to be aware of my ethnic identity and how 
it affects my beliefs and values, especially when they contrast with those of different 
ethnicity who have different beliefs and cultural values. 

3. I need to be aware of my white female identity in order to understand how this 
affects expectations and preconceived notions the society has about me, and how to 
work around those in day-to-day life. This awareness then helps me to understand 
my place in the society’s hierarchy, and privileges versus disadvantages I have due to 
my identity. Disadvantages, such as making less money for doing the same work as a 
white male, or having my reproductive rights decided by a white male. Privileges, 
such as making more money than equally experienced and qualified black females, 
and being less likely to suffer acts of violence, injustice, and racism than black 
females. 


Journal 2 


1. How did you acquire these identities? 
2. Were you conscious of acquiring them? 
3. What has changed over the years? 

One paragraph each. 


1. Most of my identities, such as my race, ethnicity, and gender, were assigned at 
birth. My nationality was assigned at birth as well, but I acquired my second 
nationality by becoming a U.S. citizen. My professional identity is a result of having 
worked in the same field for seventeen years. My personal identity was acquired 
through a blending of two cultures, as well as my interests, habits, and hobbies, 
connections I have to other people, and my place in the community. 

2. I don’t think anyone is conscious of being assigned such a multitude of identities 
at birth, and as we’ve seen from the transgender community, some of those 
identities turn out to be wrong identities for the individual they’re assigned to. I was 
conscious of acquiring my religious (or lack there of) identity, my organizational 
identity, my second national identity, and the majority of my personal identity. 

3. Over the years, I’ve become more conscious of the identities assigned at birth, 
such as race and gender, and how they influence the trajectory of my life. I’ve 
become more aware of my racial identity in particular, as this was not an identity I 


was aware of in my country of birth. My personal identity has changed as the 
cultural values around me have changed, to better adapt to my new environment. 
I’ve adopted new identities, such as being a student, a wife, and a boss versus a 
co-worker. I believe that throughout the lifetimes, people’s personal identities are in 
constant flux, changing as their responsibilities, connections, beliefs, and actions 
change. 


F EEES, ond Mi 


Forum - Essay Questions Presentation 2 


1. What influences culture shock? 
2. How is one able to conform and comfortable grow in a new culture? 
3. What are ways people can keep their culture close to them? 


1. Entering a culture that’s different from one’s own to such an extent that the 
amount of stress resulting from the experience exceeds a person’s tolerance level. 
Whether or not a person has considerable experience living in diverse social settings 
can influence the degree of the culture shock. Those that do have considerable 
experience living in diverse social settings will usually adapt much more quickly 
than someone who has little experience encountering other cultures. 

2. Learning about the host culture, learning about the language of the host culture, 
and guarding against ethnocentrism. Culture shock can be lessened and adaptation 
accelerated if one becomes aware of the host culture’s fundamental characteristics. 
Learning about the language can provide insight into directness and indirectness, 
logical or relational orientation, and other culturally specific language traits. 
Learning how one’s own culture influences and shapes their beliefs, perceptions, 
values, and behaviors can help guard against ethnocentrism. 

3. Spending time with people from your culture, by finding a specific neighborhood 
that has culturally familiar conveniences like religious institutions or food stores, or 
joining clubs or professional organizations where members are from your culture. 


*Forum - Essay Questions Presentation 3 
—SubmitPaper— 
~Submittssay—- 


Week 7 
Forum 


Question 1 - NVC happens on the intentional and unintentional levels in 
communication (SLIDE 5). 

Read the following scenario and discuss the questions (1 paragraph per questions and 
then answer to 2 other students comments). 

This activity addresses the debate between the intentional and unintentional nature of 
communication. It asks students to determine the level of intentionality in three 
scenarios. Divide the class into groups of four to six students. Give each group one of 
the following scenarios on a piece of paper and have students answer the questions 
that follow each scenario. 

Scenario #1: 
A businessman is walking down a street in New York. A homeless person asks him if he 
has any spare change. The man looks straight ahead, does not react, and continues 
walking down the street. Another woman walking behind the businessman, however, 
quickly puts a handful of change into the homeless man’s cup. The homeless man 
thanks the woman. The businessman quickly glances back, frowns at the woman, and 
then continues down the street. 

1. Identify the intentional and unintentional messages being sent. 

2. Who (if anyone) are the intentional and unintentional receivers? 

3. Is the businessman reacting to the homeless man’s behavior? How do you know? 

4. How is the businessman decoding the woman’s behavior? How do you know? 

5. How is the woman decoding the businessman’s behavior? How do you know? 

6. What messages (if any) are being sent to the homeless man? 

7. How do you react to requests for money from homeless people? How do you decode 
the reactions of others toward the homeless? 


1. Intentional messages in this scenario is a businessman looking straight ahead and 
not reacting to the homeless man’s request for spare change. The unintentional 
message is the businessman frowning at the woman who does give change to the 
homeless man. 

2. The intentional receiver was the homeless man. The unintentional receiver was 
the woman. 

3. The businessman is reacting by not reacting. Most people respond in some way 
when they are spoken to, unless they don’t notice. However, it’s easy to see he did 
notice and chose not to react to the homeless man, because he did, immediately 
after, react to the woman. 

4. Since he did not react to the homeless man’s plea for spare change, then frowned 
at the woman who did react to it by providing spare change, I would assume he 
thought the woman was wrong to give money to the homeless man. 

5. The woman saw the businessman ignore the homeless man, then gave the 
homeless man change. I don’t think that based on this information, I can make any 
assumptions on what the woman thought of the businessman’s behavior. 


6. In plain terms, the messages being sent to the homeless man seem to be that 
businessmen are stingy and women are more generous. 

7. I was raised in a culture where charity was not just recommended, but 
compulsory. The amount I give depends on how much I have, but I always give 
money to the homeless. I understand the cultural values that translate into belief 
that those who are homeless and depend on charity aren't “trying hard enough,” or 
are “lazy.” I also understand the cultural values that translate into understanding it’s 
not the homeless’ fault for being that way, but that his misfortune is someone else’s 
problem to solve. However, despite that understanding, it’s impossible for me to 
form a good opinion of anyone who intentionally ignores the homeless as the 
businessman in the scenario did. 


Comment 1 


This thing I found fascinating is that they clearly identify the man as “businessman” 
but the woman is just a woman. In other words, there is an implied class difference. 
When we think of a “businessman,” a lot of us tend to picture a suit, a briefcase, 
maybe a job on Wall Street, and definitely a certain amount of financial comfort. 
While women are much less likely to be employed in areas where we tend to picture 
these “businessmen.” Therefore, I think one of the messages being sent to the 
homeless man is class difference in generosity. Or that those that are more financial 
secure are less likely to be generous. 


Comment 2 


I like that you mention that we don’t know if the homeless man or the other woman 
expressed anything towards the businessman. Some people connected the 
businessman’s silence with the woman’s decision to give the homeless man change. 
However, we don’t know if that’s the case. It’s entirely possible she would have given 
the homeless man change anyway, even if the businessman ahead of her hadn’t 
ignored him. 


Question 2 - This activity allows students to explore the different culture-specific 
interpretations ascribed to nonverbal behavior. Students will understand that 
although the behavior may be the same, how people perceive the behavior and the 
meaning they attach to it can vary greatly across cultures. 

Students should first read the story alone and give brief answers to the three questions 
below (A FEW LINES). THEN ANSWER to 2 other students comments. 

THE STORY: 

The school day ended. Tired Ms. Larson took her classroom problems home with her. 
She shared her concerns at an informal cocktail party, particularly her frustration with 
teaching English in the Ethiopian government school. “For three years, I've tried to get 
these girls to behave like normal human beings, to have some pride, to hold up their 
heads, look me in the eye, and answer a question in a voice I can hear without 
straining. They're so bright; they learn as fast as the children back home, but they have 


no dignity. For all the good I've done here, I might as well have stayed home in Iowa.” 

The school day ended. Kebedetch walked stiffly home. The strange steel she had forced 
into her neck muscles seemed to have spread throughout her body. She felt rigid, brave, 
and frightened. Entering the gojo (small house or hut), Kebedetch was greeted warmly. 
Father asked the usual, daily question: “What did you learn today?” Kebedetch threw 
back her head, looked her father in the eye, and proclaimed in a loud, clear voice, 
“Ethiopia is composed of twelve provinces plus the Federated State of Eritrea... .” 
Momma and Poppa talked late that night. What had happened to Kebedetch? She was 
no longer behaving as a normal human being. 

“Did you notice how she threw back her head like a man?” asked Poppa. “What has 
happened to her shyness as a woman?” 

‘And her voice,” added Momma. “How happy I am that our parents were not present to 
hear a daughter of ours speak with the voice of a foreigner.” 

“She showed no modesty; she seemed to feel no pride. If she were normal, she would be 
ashamed to raise her head like that, being a girl-child, and to speak so loudly,” Poppa 
added with a deep sigh. 

“Kebedetch has learned so much,” said Momma. “She knows more than I, and this has 
given me great joy. But if her learnings are making her a strange, ungentle, beast-like 
person, I do not want her to learn more. She is my only daughter.” 

Poppa pondered. Finally he shook his head and spoke. “You are right, Mebrat; our 
daughter must not return to school. The new education is not good, and only the 
strongest can survive. I had hoped Kebedetch could learn and remain normal and 
gentle, could become a woman of dignity. The frightening behavior of hers tonight has 
convinced me. She has lost her sense of pride, lost her sense of shame, lost her dignity. 
She must not return to the school. We shall try to help her find herself again.” 
DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 

1. Do you think anyone acted inappropriately in this story? 

2. How do you think Kebedetch felt about her lessons from Ms. Larson? 

3. Was Ms. Larson teaching her Ethiopian students something valuable? What did she 
fail to take into consideration? 

4. How could she have prevented Kebedetch’s withdrawal from her classes? 

5. What is cultural imperialism? Should Ms. Larson have been in Ethiopia teaching 
what she believed was correct? 

6. What are examples of cultural imperialism in other countries and in the U.S. (e.g. 
Manifest Destiny, the “English only” movement)? 

7. How is this story indicative of the phrase, “Meaning is in people”? 


1. Ms. Larson acted inappropriately on two occasions. First, she shared her 
frustrations about her students at an informal cocktail party in a language that was 
prejudiced and insulting to the students. Second, she allowed her ignorance of 
Ethiopian culture to influence her style of teaching. Her ethnocentric view of what 
type of behavior an individual female with “pride” should display, and passing that 
along to her students, has rendered all the other information she provided useless, 
as the student would no longer attend school due to Ms. Larson’s style of teaching. 


2. “Kebedetch walked stiffly home. The strange steel she had forced into her neck 
muscles seemed to have spread throughout her body. She felt rigid, brave, and 
frightened.” I think Kebedetch probably felt proud of the information she’d learned, 
and proud that she could follow Ms. Larson’s instructions in how to behave, although 
those instructions conflicted with the way her parents had raised her, and that the 
conflict itself caused her to be afraid. 

3. It sounds like Ms. Larson was teaching Ethiopian students history. It seems that 
she was also teaching them about the cultural differences between Ethiopia and the 
West, although that certainly doesn’t seem to be her intention. What she failed to 
take into the consideration is that her values and norms are not universal. 

4. She could have prevented Kebedetch’s withdrawal from school if she bothered to 
learn and respect the cultural values of her students and their parents, and how 
those cultural values differed from her own. 

5. Cultural imperialism is the imposition by a politically or economically dominant 
community of various aspects of its own culture onto another, non-dominant 
community. The imposing community forcefully extends the authority of its way of 
life over the other population by either transforming or replacing aspects of the 
non-dominant community’s culture. Ms. Larson should have, at the very least, been 
required to take an Intercultural Communication course before teaching in any other 
culture that was not her own. As it is, Ms. Larson should definitely not be in Ethiopia, 
teaching what she believed was correct. Furthermore, the language she uses in 
public places when speaking of her students makes me believe that perhaps, Ms. 
Larson should not be teaching at all. 

6. For example, during the early 21st century, much of the United State’s foreign 
policy stemmed from the idea that spreading freedom, democracy, and free-market 
capitalism through cultural influence around the world could cause hostile countries 
such as Iraq to adopt American ways of living, and join the United States in the fight 
against global terrorism and tyranny. Another example would be the decades of 
dominion and repressive policies towards Tibet, Taiwan and various other 
neighboring regions by China, which has had a significant influence on the religion 
and culture of these regions. 

7. The concept of “Meaning is in people, not in words” means that it is people who 
give the message significance. Different people can understand the same words 
differently. The meaning of a message depends on the receiver’s experience, values, 
and beliefs. Which means that Ms. Larson sees Kebedetch’s behavior as lacking in 
pride when she doesn’t hold up her head, look Ms. Larson in the eye, and answer a 
question in a quiet voice. However, Kebedetch’s parents see those same behaviors as 
Kebedetch displaying pride. 


Comment 1 
I like the way you said "that if she is to learn the English language, she must practice 


behaving like the foreigner." I don't think I would've drawn that conclusion, but she 
obviously did, and so did her parents. Kebedetch could have learned English and 


kept her cultural values, but now her parents will probably always look at 
a possibility of further schooling as something that is harmful to Kebedetch. 


Comment 2 


I like how you pointed out that Ms. Larson could have stated her cultural 

differences. I can't help but feel that Ms. Larson's lack of intercultural awareness isn't 
the only issue here, but it's also her failure to ask about cultural norms she doesn't 
understand. Just a definition of "female pride" in Ethiopian culture could have 
shown Ms. Larson that her assumptions were wrong. 


Journal 1 


This 12m Ted Talk, will shed light on how to conduct business in China. It is a good way 
of ending the whole semester as in this talk (slide 21), she will address aspects of how 
history, religion, cultural differences, loyalty, harmony, time, setting, context, patience 
and a few ending tips affects the way we should conduct business in China. 

Write and few lines on what she says about each of the above aspects. My main goal 
with this journal is to make sure you saw it to the end and learned a whole deal. 

A last paragraph should address what specific things you would like to personally 
improve on. 


History and religion - She talks about Confucius and makes the comparison to the 
Bible, pointing out that unlike the Bible, Confucius’s teachings still influence every 
aspect of Chinese life and culture. She points out that Confucius’s philosophy 
emphasizes personal and governmental morality, correctness of social relationships, 
justice, sincerity, strong family loyalty, ancestor worship and respect for the elderly. 
Knowing this history, and understanding Confucius’s philosophy then helps to 
understand why relationships are so important in China, and why relationships 
must be built in order for one to become successful. 

Cultural Differences - In the beginning she talks about being seventeen and riding 
her bike on the outskirts of Beijing, and seeing people biking with entire closets and 
refrigerators on the backs of their bikes, half-naked children running around and 
playing football, and their parents selling mushrooms and spinach sitting on the 
ground. Another thing she points out is the subway station in China at rush hour, 
where masses of people elbow each other out of the way to either get on or get off 
the subway. 

Loyalty - Connections are very important to Chinese. She points out that although 
Chinese are hesitant to deal with people they’ve never met, and there is a long phase 
of introduction needed in order to form those connections, once the phase of mutual 
trust is reached, Chinese are extremely loyal and faithful. One way of maintaining 
relationships in China is reciprocal favor. As an example, she talks about Chinese 
who still visit their grade school teachers for tea, in order to repay the favor of being 
taught by them. 


Harmony, time, and patience - She talks about the importance of balance and flow in 
China. As an example, she tells a story about a business partner who asked her to 
switch seats because he was uncomfortable sitting at a particular angle from the 
entrance, and that he was distracted until he could do so. Harmony stresses a 
preference to a smooth running ofa society or a group. Chinese prefer to wait for the 
right moment, instead of pushing like people in the West tend to do; she points out 
that Chinese might come across as really lazy to those who don’t understand how 
harmony and time are different in China. She also gives an example of making a new 
friend in an unfamiliar town in the South of China; the message of the story is that 
she had to put aside her impatience and be open to her friend’s approach in order to 
have a much better experience. 

Context - In the very beginning of the video she says she was very taken by Chinese 
people, and that the only way to understand why, was to learn their language and 
communicate with them. In other words, to learn those things that would allow her 
to understand Chinese in the context of their language, history, and religion. 

She also talks about loss of face, or making a mistake in public, which for Chinese, is 
one of the most humiliating things in their life. As an example, she talks about a 
business deal between a Dutch client and a Chinese friend, where one of the 
investors pulled out after the deal was signed. Having to contact the Dutch client and 
inform him of this would have resulted in loss of face for her Chinese friend. 
However, this loss of face was avoided by finding another investor. 

I would personally like to gain as much knowledge of this kind, about as many 
cultures as possible. I would like to think I have a much better handle on 
intercultural communication now than I did before, but there is always room for 
improvement. 


Journal 2 


This activity demonstrates the difficulties people can encounter when learning how 
another culture perceives and orients to time (SLIDE 16-18). Students will understand 
that how time is viewed in a P-culture is not a fixed orientation but can fluctuate 
depending on the context and the individuals. Have students read the case study below 
and answer the questions that follow. This can be a group or an individual activity. 
Iam one of three Americans teaching at a high school in the Philippines. My school 
scheduled its annual fund raising dance at which votes would be bought and sold to 
elect a King and Queen of Hearts. The day of the dance I was told by the teachers, “Two 
teachers will come for you and your two companions between 8:00 and 8:30 PM.” 
Although we were dressed and waiting at eight o'clock, we expected that our escorts 
would come on “Filipino time” and call for us around nine or nine-thirty. We could 
relax for a while. At ten o'clock, we assumed no one was coming for us so we decided to 
take off our “Sunday best.” We had toyed with the thought of going alone to the dance, 
but then thought better of it because we'd only embarrass those who were to come for 
us. 


At eleven o'clock there was a knock on the door. Our escorts had arrived, and there we 
stood in our pajamas! At that point all we wanted to do was to go to bed! After about 
five minutes of apologies, they understood we weren't going to the dance and left. 

At school the next morning, my principal asked me why we didn't come to the dance. I 
told her it was 11:00 PM. when our escorts arrived, and we were ready for bed. She 
answered, “We assumed you understood Filipino time by now. Perhaps you need to be 
educated in Filipino culture.” That afternoon the two teachers who had come for us the 
night before returned to our house to apologize upon the request of the principal. The 
result was only embarrassment for us, as well as for the teachers and the principal. 
Discussion questions following the exercise (WRITE ONLY A SENTENCE OR TWO PER 
QUESTION): 

1. How had the U.S. teachers understood “Filipino time”? 

The teachers seemed to have understood “Filipino” time to be approximately an 
hour later than the time that was stated. 

2. How would you describe “Filipino time”? 

To me, it seems that “Filipino time” just gives a general idea of the day period. For 
example, between 8 and 8:30 in the evening is more likely to be any time after 
sundown and before the next day begins. 

3. Is a misinterpretation of “Filipino time” the only issue involved in this incident? 
Describe some other cultural factors that might be involved. 

There is probably a “doing” versus “being” orientation issue as well. Once the 
American professors realized they were not going to the dance, they got ready for 
bed - not “doing” one thing on their schedule just meant that they moved on to 
“doing” something else. 

4. How would you have handled this situation? 

For me personally, eleven o'clock at night is way too late to be going places. If I 
understood that “Filipino time” could encompass a midnight outing, especially if I 
had to work the next day, I would have politely declined to attend from the 
beginning. 

5. Do you think the U.S. women should have gone to the dance? What implications 
would this have had on their relationship with the principal, their escorts, and perhaps 
other members of the school and community? 

I think that probably depends on whether the U.S. women in question are married or 
single. It also depends on Filipino cultural views on married versus single women, 
gender roles of men and women, as well as the power distance in employment 
between men and women. It would also be important to know the status of 
educators in Filipino culture. 

6. Is it likely that “Filipino time” is dependent on the situation? But why did these 
individuals perceive “Filipino time” as somewhat fixed? How did their M-time 
orientation contribute to their misunderstanding of how the Filipino P-time culture 
perceives of time? 

It’s very likely that “Filipino time” is dependent on the situation. However, the 
M-time orientation of the American professors led them to put “Filipino time” on a 
schedule they can understand. So instead of understanding that Filipino time could 


be any time in the evening, they assumed that “Filipino time” is the same as their 
own, with a difference of an hour. 

7. What experiences have you had with orienting to another culture's perception and 
use of time? How did you handle these situations? How would you have liked to have 
handled them now? 

The only time I’ve had this issue is in my role as a Staffing Supervisor. Some of the 
employees at my facility come from P-time cultures, and although their work shift 
starts at a specific time, they are usually in the building much later. However, 
although I understand that their time orientation is much different, a healthcare 
facility is, by nature, not a place where these differences can be addressed. Federal, 
state, as well as corporate rules and regulations require staff to be in the building 
within seven minutes of their scheduled start time, as 24-hour facilities in charge of 
caring for a dependent and vulnerable population must always be appropriately 
staffed, or risk losing their operating license. Therefore, those whose time 
orientation does not allow them to adjust to the rules of an M-time orientation 
business, do tend to find themselves being let go. Also, I was not in a position to 
handle these situations in any other way, then the one mandated by the company 


policy. 
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